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'HE  eleventh  volume  begins  with  the 
November  number  and  it  will  surpass 
all  previous  volumes  in  the  value  and 
(9"  "<D  attractiveness  of  its  contents. 
It  will  contain  four  full  page  Steel  Engravings 
— portraits  of  President  George  Q.  Cannon, 
Apostles  Franklin  D.  Richards  and  Francis  M. 
Lyman,  (each  of  whom  will  contribute  a  paper 
of  deep  interest)  and  a  beautiful  new  steel  plate 
from  a  specially  prepared  oil  painting  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Clawson,  of  the  Three  Pioneer  Women  of 
Utah.  In  the  pioneer  company  of  1847,  con- 
sisting of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  persons, 
there  were  but  three  women,  viz:  Harriet  A. 
Young,  Ellen  Sanders  Kimball  and  Clara  D. 
Young.  This  engraving — presenting  in  life-like 
reality  the  portraits  of  these  most  heroic  and 
famous  ladies — who  were  the  first  white  women 
to  cross  the  plains  and  enter  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley — is  of  indescribable  historic  value,  and 
will  be  treasured  in  time  to  come  as  one  of  the 
dearest  mementoes  of  the  most  wonderful  pioneer 
journey  ever  chronicled  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  volume  will  contain  biographies  of 
these  ladies  and  some  interesting  sketches  of 
their  pioneer  life. 

Among  other  interesting  features  may  be 
named  a  series  of  popular  scientific  articles, 
illustrated  with  original  outline  drawings,  by 
Prof.  James  E  Talmage,  comprising  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 

1.  The  Microscope. 

2.  Flies  and  Gnats. 

3.  Feet  of  Insects. 

4.  Antennae  and  Eyes  of 

Insects. 

5.  Bees  and  Wasps, 


7.  Some  Tiny  Plants. 

8.  Moulds  and    Mil- 

dews. 

9.  Plant  Cells. 

10.  Flesh  and  Blood. 

11.  A  Hair. 


6.  Butterflies  and  Moths.  12.  A  Feather. 


A  Book  of  Mormon  study,  by  Elder  B.  H. 
Roberts,  entitled  "Moroni  and  the  Nephite  Re- 
public." 

A  descriptive  series  on  early  colonizing  in 
Utah  by  Santiago;  and  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Morrisite  episode  in  our  Territorial  history,  by 
Richard  W.  Young. 

Selections  from  the  sayings  of  President 
Brigham  Young,  having  proved  of  such  great 
interest  during  the  past  year,  will  be  continued 
in  the  eleventh  volume,  and  will  embrace  many 
of  his  most  interesting  utterances  on  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church 

Some  theological  papers  are  also  promised 
from  the  gifted  pens  of  Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney, 
Elder  John  Nicholson,  and  other  notable 
writers. 

Descriptive,  narrative  and  light  entertaining 
sketches  and  stories  will  constitute  an  important 
part  of  the  new  volume.  The  Association  In- 
telligence and  Editorial  departments  will  be 
ably  managed  and  the  general  excellence  of  the 
magazine  strictly  maintained. 

In  Regard  to  Subscribing. — Ten  years' 
experience  has  proved  that  it  is  neither 
profitable  nor  pleasant  to  subscribers  or  pub- 
lisher to  permit  subscriptions  to  remain  unpaid 
beyond  the  current  volume.  We  have  therefore 
determined  to  send  the  magazine  to  those  sub- 
scribers only  who  pay  in  advance.  Arrange- 
ments may  be  made  with  local  agents  for  settle- 
ment of  subscriptions  any  time  before  April, 
1890.  and  the  magazine  will  be  sent  at  once  on 
their  orders.  In  all  other  cases  the  money  must 
accompany  the  order  for  subscriptions. 

We  offer  a  magazine  that  is  unexcelled  for 
the  price,  and  as  an  inducement  to  secure  the 
co-operation,  in  extending  its  circulation,  of  all 


who  are  interested  in  the  education  and  mutual 
improvement  of  the  people,  we  shall  give  on 
April  10th,  1890,  to  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  the  following  very 
liberal  CASH  PREMIUMS  for  the  purchase  of 
libraries: 

To  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  Associations  of  the  twenty 
wards  having   the  greatest  number  of  paid  up 
subscriptions  April  1st,  1890, 
To  the  First  (ward  with  largest  list)       $200  00 
"       Second         "         n$xt     "  100  00 

"       Third  "  "         "  100  00 

"       Fourth  "  "         "  50  00 

"       Fifth  "  "         "  50  00 

"       Sixth  '•         "  50  00 

"       Seventh         "  "         •■  50  00 

"       Eighth  "'  "         "  50  00 

"       Ninth  "  "         "  50  00 

"       Tenth  "  "         "  50  00 

"       Eleventh       "  "         "  25  00 

"       Twelfth         "  "         "  25  00 

"       Thirteenth    "  "         "  25  00 

"       Fourteenth  "  "         "  25  00 

"       Fifteenth       "  "         "  25  00 

"       Sixteenth      "  "         "  25  00 

"       Seventeenth "  "         "  25  00 

"       Eighteenth   "  "         "  25  00 

"       Nineteenth   "  "         "  25  00 

"       Twentieth     "  "         "  25  00 

Twenty  Cash  Premiums  for  Twenty  Libraries 
—ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

Should  there  be  two  or  more  wards  having 
the  same  number  of  subscribers,  the  premiums 
will  be  given  to  those  having  paid  up  first. 

None  of  the  premiums  will  be  given  for  less 
than  TEN  subscribers.  Every  Ward  sending 
above  that  number  has  an  equal  and  good 
chance   of  getting   from   Twenty-five   to  Two 


nundred  dollars  in  cash,  with  which  to  buy  a 
library. 

Arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  purchase 
of  books  through  this  office,  if  the  winning 
Associations  unite  and  prefer  it.  A  trade  dis- 
count can  be  obtained  by  purchasing  at  whole- 
sale and  the  $1,000  thus  expended  will  secure 
about  $1,300  worth  of  books,  say  about  1500 
well  bound  volumes  of  standard  works. 

No  such  premiums  were  ever  offered  before. 
There  is  no  lottery  about  it,  but  every  subscriber 
gets  his  money's  worth  in  the  magazine  and 
contributes  something  towards  the  establishment 
of  twenty  libraries  for  the  mutual  improvement 
of  the  people. 

We  confidently  solicit  the  aid  of  Bishops, 
Presidents  and  other  officers  of  Associations, 
and  all  well  wishers  of  the  M.  I.  A.,  in  making 
this  establishment  of  libraries  a  great  success. 

Price  of  subscription, $2.00.  Including  binding 
and  postage,  $2.50.  This  also  pays  for  the  return 
of  the  bound  volume,  but  not  for  postage  on 
the  numbers  sent  to  be  bound. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE.  Do  not 
wait  for  canvassing  agents. 

Send  in  your  numbers  of  Volume  Ten  to  be 
bound  at  once. 

Bound  Volume  Ten  now  ready.    Price,  $2.50. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  draft,  P.  O. 
money  order  or  note  or  registered  letter.  Frac- 
tions of  a  dollar  will  be  taken  in  two  and  five 
cent  stamps. 

Write  names  and  addresses  plainly. 

Address 

The  Contributor  Company, 
Herald  Building, 
P.  O.  Box  305.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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THE   CONTRIBUTOR. 

Vol.  XI.  NOVEMBER,    1889.  No.  1. 


RISE    AND    FALL    OF    THE    "TOOELE    REPUBLIC." 


At  the  present  time  much  interest  is 
being  taken  in  political  matters.  Perhaps 
never  before  was  so  determined  an  effort 
made  for  the  political  overthrow  of  the 
people  of  Utah,  by  their  enemies.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  the  latter  will  employ 
every  means  in  their  power,  lawful  and 
strategic,  to  effect  the  downfall  of  the 
people's  sovereignty.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  unscrupulous  conduct  will 
characterize  the  "Liberal"  campaign;  that 
extreme  methods  will  be  resorted  to;  that 
all  the  powers  they  can  influence,  legis- 
lative, judicial  and  executive  will  be 
appealed  to,  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
political  ascendancy  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

In  view  of  this  condition,  it  may  prove 
of  interest  to  review  a  notable  instance 
in  our  history,  when  such  means  were 
successfully  employed  to  win  a  political 
victory.  I  refer  to  the  capture  of  Tooele 
County,  in  1874,  by  the  Liberals. 

I  was  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
Tooele  Stake  of  Zion,  June  24th,  1877, 
and  took  up  my  residence  and  com- 
menced my  labors  there  soon  after. 

At  that  time  the  political  control  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Liberals.  The  county 
offices  being  held  by  the  following  per- 
sons: Probate  judge,  W.  B.  Schuyler; 
clerk  and  recorder,  E.  F.  Martin;  treas- 
urer, Edward  Bird;  sheriff,  D.  W. 
Mitchell;  selectmen,  E.  C.  Chase,  M.  G. 
Chamberlain,  and  W.  C.  Rydalch;  the  lat- 
ter being  the  only  member  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  holding  a  county  office. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  Tooele 
County  in  1849  the  political  control  had 
always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  settlers, 
who  composed  almost  the  entire  popula- 
lation.    In  1862,  however,  straggling  mem- 


bers of  General  Connor's  California  vol- 
unteers became  interested  in  prospecting 
for  gold  and  silver  ores,  in  the  mountains 
to  the  east  of  Rush  Valley,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1864  the  town  of  Stockton,  on 
the  shore  of  Rush  Lake  was  laid  off,  it 
being  the  first  settlement  formed  in  the 
county  by  others  than  members  of  the 
People's  party.  After  that  time  valuable 
discoveries  of  mines  were  made  in  East 
Canon  and  Dry  Canon,  leading  to  the 
building  of  the  mining  towns  of  Ophir  and 
Jacob  city  and  the  gathering  of  a  con- 
siderable outside  population  within  the 
county. 

The  character  of  this  population  was 
that  of  mining  camps  in  general,  fluctua- 
ting, uncertain  and  often  unscrupulous; 
capable  of  being  employed,  in  the  hands 
of  political  tricksters,  for  the  overthrow  of 
popular  rights,  and  the  establishment  of 
misrule  and  tyranny. 

The  conditions  appearing  favorable,  as 
to  numbers  and  recklessness,  together 
with  the  assurance  of  support  from  the 
Territorial  Federal  officials,  notably  from 
the  Govenor  and  the  Chief  Justice,  the  local 
Liberal  leaders  organized  and  in  the 
summer  of  1874  nominated  a  full  ticket  for 
offices  to  be  voted  for  at  the  county  election 
in  August.  A  vigorous  campaign  was 
instituted,  Governor  Woods  stumped  the 
county  in  the  interest  of  the  Liberals  and, 
by  the  importation  of  miners,  lewd 
women  and  renegades  from  surrounding 
mining  camps,  from  Salt  Lake  City  and 
elsewhere,  they  were  enabled  to  poll  a 
vote  considerably  in  excess  of  that  cast 
for  the  candidates  of  the  People's  party. 
The  people  were  equally  vigilant  in  the 
election.     At  no  previous  or  subsequent 
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election  were  they  more  united  or  en- 
thusiastic. They  were  conscious  of  the 
unscrupulous  warfare  of  the  enemy,  and 
they  rolled  up  the  largest  vote  ever  polled 
by  the  People's  party  in  the  county. 
But  notwithstanding  the  notorious  fact 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  Liberal 
votes  cast  were  illegal,  the  voters  being 
neither  residents  nor  taxpayers,  and  sub- 
sequent investigation  proving  that  an 
average  aggregate  of  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  such  votes  had  been  counted,  yet 
the  decision  of  the  District  Court,  to  which 
the  Liberal  candidates  appealed,  sus- 
tained their  claims,  and  ousted  the 
officers  chosen  by  the  people,  though  it 
was  proved  that  they  had  been  elected 
by  an  average  majority  of  over  six  hun- 
dred legal  votes. 

The  seating  of  the  Liberals,  thus  elect- 
ed, was  attended  with  much  difficulty. 
Contests  were  instituted,  and  the  Liberal 
candidate  for  probate  judge,  L.  A.  Brown, 
disgusted  with  the  financial  outlook,  de- 
clined to  maintain  the  contest,  and  re- 
tired. The  governor,  usurping  the  right 
of  the  county  court  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
arbitrarily  appointed  E.  S.  Foote  to  be 
his  successor.  On  appeal  of  the  con- 
tested cases  to  the  district  court,  the 
Liberal  candidates  were  uniformly  sus- 
tained, the  selectmen  of  the  People's 
Party  were  ousted  on  technicalities,  and 
the  county  was,  by  these  means,  wrested 
entirely  from  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  turned  over  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
irresponsible  office  holders,  who,  at  once, 
inaugurated  a  rule  of  reckless  extrava- 
gance. A  respectable  surplus  of  county 
funds  was  swept  away,  and  the  treasury 
plunged  into  a  condition  of  bankruptcy. 
County  scrip  fell  within  four  years,  by 
reason  of  this  incompetent  management, 
from  par  to  less  than  ten  per  cent,  in 
value.  The  treasury  had  a  balance  on 
hand  of  about  two  thousand  dollars, 
when  the  Liberals  entered  into  office. 
This  was  spent,  together  with  the  in- 
creased revenue  derived  from  licenses 
and  the  natural  rise  in  values,  and  the 
county  was  run  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
fourteen  thousand  dollars.  Yet,  during 
this  period,  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
probate  courts  was  taken  from  them,  and 


the  reduced  expenses  should  have  been 
easily  met  by  the  ordinary  revenue,  which 
amounted  to  over  seven  thousand  dollars 
a  year.  Out  of  fifty-one  thousand  dol- 
lars spent  during  their  incumbency,  the 
only  visible  benefit  left  by  them,  was  in 
repairs  to  the  county  court  house,  amount- 
ing to  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Up  to  the  time  they  obtained  control, 
the  county  affairs  had  been  managed 
economically,  and  its  credit  was  un- 
doubted. No  debt  had  ever  been  in- 
curred, and  current  expenses  were  con- 
tracted and  paid  for,  on  a  cash  basis, 
which  county  warrants  fully  represented. 
But  almost  from  the  time  Liberal  rule 
began,  county  scrip  declined  in  value; 
and  instead  of  representing  cash,  was 
discounted  for  every  purchase  and  every 
expense,  until  it  was  finally  repudiated  as 
a  current  value. 

Among  the  officers  voted  for  at  the 
August,  1874,  election  was  that  of  Rep- 
resentative to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
The  people  nominated  George  Atkin 
and  the  Liberals  E.  S.  Foote.  The  re- 
turns having  been  counted  in  favor  of  the 
Liberal  county  ticket,  they  were  also  so 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Territory 
in  favor  of  E.  S.  Foote,  who  received  from 
the  Secretary  a  certificate  of  election  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  presented 
himself  at  the  opening  of  the  session, 
January  10,  1876,  to  be  sworn  in  as  such. 
George  Atkin  appeared  as  contestant  for 
the  seat,  and  as  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  the  sole  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  its  members,  the  contest  was  referred 
to  the  committee  on  elections  and  the 
whole  matter  of  the  Tooele  County  elec- 
tion was  carefully  investigated.  The 
result  of  this  investigation  was  to  seat 
Atkin.  It  was  found  that  while  votes  had 
been  cast  by  members  of  the  People's 
party  which  were  questionable,  as  those 
of  aliens  who  had  only  taken  out  their 
first  papers,  the  majority  of  legal  votes  in 
favor  of  the  People's  candidate,  after  every 
questionable  ballot  was  expunged  from 
the  returns,  was  over  four  hundred. 

In  the  summer  of  1876  a  convention 
was  held  for  the  nomination  of  a  ticket  to 
be  voted  for  at  the  August  election  of 
that  year.     It  was  composed  of  twelve 
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members  of  the  People's  party  and  six 
Liberals.  This  attempt  to  provide  ? 
fusion  ticket  that  would  be  acceptable  te 
the  People  and  control  or  divide  th 
Liberal  vote  was  not  approved  by  man\ 
leading  members  of  the  People's  party, 
and  though  a  ticket  was  nominated  upon 
which  appeared  names,  representative  of 
both  parties,  it  was  regarded  with  so 
much  disfavor  that  before  the  election 
came  off,  a  new  call  for  the  People's 
delegates  and  other  influential  citizens 
brought  them  together,  and  a  conclusion 
was  reached,  that  it  was  not  politic  nor 
proper  to  run  the  fusion  ticket.  It  was 
openly  asserted  that  the  action  of  the 
Liberal  fusionists  would  not  bind  their 
party,  and  quite  generally  believed  that 
many  electors  of  the  People's  party  would 
repudiate  the  nominations.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  feeling  a  new  ticket  com- 
posed entirely  of  members  of  the  People's 
party  was  prepared  and  the  campaign  con- 
ducted on  strict  party  lines. 

The  election  returns  were  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Liberal  office-holders  and,  as 
was  expected,  showed  a  victory  for  Liberal 
candidates.  Among  the  latter  Mr.  George 
R.  Warren,  declared  elected  to  represent 
the  county  in  the  Legislature,  absolutely 
refused  to  qualify  or  serve  his  constituents. 
In  consequence  of  this  the  county  was 
not  represented  in  the  legislature  of  1878. 

The  experience  of  the  previous  two 
years,  contesting  the  right  to  the  county 
offices  before  the  courts,  had  been  such 
as  to  justify  the  belief  that  no  People's 
party  man  could  be  installed,  no  matter 
what  his  legal  claims  to  the  office  might 
be.  The  natural  consequence  was  the 
discouragement  of  voters  and  a  falling 
away  of  interest  in  the  election.  It  was 
therefore  decided  not  to  contest  the  elec- 
tion, though  there  was  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  those,  who  were  informed,  that 
the  legal  voters  of  the  People  still  out- 
numbered those  of  the  Liberals,  as  they 
always  have  done  in  Tooele  County.  It 
was  determined  to  await  a  more  favorable 
opportunity  to  recover  the  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  people;  and  in  the  meantime 
to  thoroughly  organize  and  instruct  them 
in  relation  to  those  rights. 

The  legislature  of  1878  passed  an  act 


providing  for  the  registration  of  voters, 
and  the  approval  of  this  act  was  heralded 
by  the  people  of  Tooele  county  as  the 
clank  of  falling  chains  liberating  captives. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  only  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  were  that  they  should  be 
taxpayers  and  residents  in  the  territory 
for  six  months  previous  to  the  election. 
Women  were  entitled  to  vote  without 
being  taxpayers.  The  voting  was  restrict- 
ed only  by  challenges  at  the  polls,  and  it 
was  an  easy  thing,  where  the  judges  of 
election  were  in  sympathy  with  the  rabble, 
to  poll  a  heavy  vote.  But  by  the  new 
act  of  the  legislature,  every  elector  was 
compelled  to  make  affidavit  of  his  quali- 
fications, and  a  stability  of  residence  had 
to  be  maintained,  which  together  with  the 
other  provisions  of  the  law,  tended  to  pre- 
vent illegal  voting.  The  People's  party 
took  courage  from  this  time  and  entered 
upon  the  campaign  of  1878  with  a  deter- 
mination to  recover  the  political  control 
of  the  County.  Much  time  was  spent  by 
the  local  leaders  of  the  party  in  preparing 
for  the  election.  The  people  were  in-  * 
structed  in  relation  to  citizenship  and 
registration,  aliens  were  naturalized,  young 
men  and  women,  becoming  of  age,  were 
registered  and  a  general  revival  of  interest 
worked  up. 

At  the  convention,  held  in  July,  the 
following  persons  were  nominated  on  the 
People's  ticket:  Representative  to  the 
legislature,  F.M.Lyman.  Probate  judge, 
H.  S.  Gowans.  Selectmen,  S.  W.  Woolley, 
and  D.  H.  Caldwell.  Sheriff,  John  Pickett. 
Coroner,  John  Gillespie.  Assessor  and 
Collector,  W.  R.  Judd.  Treasurer,  Thos. 
Atkin,  Jr.  Recorder,  F.  M.  Lyman. 
Superintendant  of  District  Schools, 
Joshua  R.  Clark.  Prosecuting  Attorney, 
Lysander  Gee. 

The  Liberals  were  alarmed  at  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  people;  they  were  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  registration  act,  and  to 
woman  suffrage,  but  proposed  to  main- 
tain the  control  at  all  hazards.  The  elec- 
tion came  off  in  August  and  the  returns 
were  made  to  the  county  court.  At  the 
time  when  they  should  have  been  counted 
and  the  result  of  the  election  declared, 
August  16,  1878,  the  County  Clerk  E.  F. 
Martin, refused  to  open  the  returns,  though 
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requested  to  do  so  by  W.  C.  Rydalch,  one 
of  the  Selectmen.  Proceedings  were  at 
once  instituted  before  Judge  Schaeffer  of 
the  District  Court  to  compel  the  counting 
of  the  returns  and  declaring  the  election. 
Elaborate  arguments  were  made  by  attor- 
neys for  the  People  and  the  Liberals.  A 
decision  was  rendered  by  the  judge  on 
August  27th,  overruling  the  specious 
pleading  of  the  Liberal  lawyers  and  order- 
ing the  County  Clerk  to  count  the  returns 
and  make  report  to  the  District  Court. 
An  appeal  was  taken  from  this  decision 
and  the  matter  was  contested  in  the 
courts  until  March  1st,  1879,  when,  in 
obedience  to  a  peremptory  writ  of  man- 
damus, the  County  Court  assembled  to 
canvass  the  returns.  It  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  People's  candidates  had 
been  elected  by  majorities  running  from 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  votes,  in  a  total 
of  about  one  thousand  three  hundred. 
This  of  course  was  not  to  be  accepted  by 
a  Liberal  returning  board,  and  the  follow- 
ing motion  was  made:  "That  on  account 
of  the  insufficiency  of  what  purports  to  be 
the  returns  from  all  the  precincts  of  this 
county,  that  we  reject  all  the  returns  ex- 
cept those  from  Ophir  and  Lake  View 
precincts  and  declare  the  results  from 
them."  This  infamous  motion  was  carried 
by  the  vote  of  Probate  Judge  W.  B. 
Schuyler,  Selectman  E.  C.  Chase  and 
Clerk  E.  F.  Martin,  Selectman  W.  C. 
Rydalch  voting  in  the  negative. 

The  returns  of  the  two  precincts,  passed 
upon  as  sufficiently  correct  to  be  counted, 
were  in  no  material  way  different  from 
those  which  were  rejected.  The  pretense 
that  they  were  the  only  ones  correctly 
sealed — the  sealing  wax  being  exactly 
over  the  keyholes  of  the  boxes — being  a 
manifest  subterfuge  to  screen  the  adroit 
selection  of  a  small  People's  precinct  and 
the  second  largest  of  the  Liberal  party, 
from  which  to  declare  returns  that  would 
insure  them  the  continued  control  of  the 
county.  By  this  count,  the  Liberal  candi- 
dates were  declared  to  be  elected.  The 
total  vote  of  the  two  precincts  being  one 
hundred  and  eight,  and  the  Liberal  majori- 
ties running  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
votes. 


There  were  in  the  precincts,  composed 
mostly  of  members  of  the  People's 
Party  at  this  time,  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  taxpayers,  who  paid  seven  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars 
and  fifty-one  cents  taxes;  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  registered  voters,  of 
whom  seven  hundred  and  eighty-three 
voted  at  the  election.  In  the  Liberal 
precincts  there  were  but  three  hundred 
and  twenty-one  taxpayers,  who  paid  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five 
dollars  and  eighty-eight  cents  taxes,  and 
six  hundred  and  eleven  registered  voters, 
of  whom  four  hundred  and  twenty-four 
voted.  In  addition  to  these,  however, 
the  Liberals  admitted  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  votes  of  persons  not  regis- 
tered. 

Notice  of  contest  was  promptly  given 
by  the  officers  elect,  who  had  been  counted 
out  and  proceedings  again  taken  before 
the  district  court  to  compel  an  honest 
count  of  the  returns. 

The  Liberal  returning  board  evaded 
and  postponed  as  long  as  possible  orders 
of  the  district  court  to  perform  the  duty 
required  of  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
held  in  contempt  of  court;  but  finally,  in 
obedience  to  a  peremptory  writ  of  man- 
damus requiring  them  to  open  and  count 
the  returns  and  to  declare  the  result  of 
the  election,  they  on  March  29,  1879,  did 
so,  and  the  People's  candidates  were 
found  to  have  been  elected  by  the  major- 
ities above  stated. 

When  the  Liberal  members  of  the 
court  and  the  clerk  found  the  only  way 
they  could  purge  themselves  of  contempt 
of  the  district  court,  was  to  count  the 
returns  and  honestly  declare  the  People's 
candidates  elected,  and  to  certify  the 
same  to  each  officer,  it  was  the  bitterness 
of  gall  and  wormwood  to  them,  and  they 
did  it  with  exceeding  bad  grace.  After  the 
canvass,  we  were  obliged  to  compel  the 
judge  to  declare  the  result,  by  quoting  to 
him  from  the  mandamus.  It  required 
the  same  effort  to  persuade  the  clerk  to 
issue  the  certificates  under  the  seal. 
When  the  election  certificates  were  de- 
livered, the  bond  of  Treasurer  Thomas 
Atkin,  Jr.,  was  approved  by  Judge  Schuy- 
ler and  filed  by  Clerk  Martin.    They  then 
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left  us  abruptly  and  would  not  deliver  an 
article  belonging  to  the  office  or  records  of 
the  court.  They  should  have  turned  over 
the  records  and  other  property  and  taken 
receipts  for  them.  But  they  insolently  re- 
fused even  to  give  the  combination  of  the 
vault  lock. 

The  new  officers  filed  their  bonds  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  their  offices  at 
once.  The  annual  financial  reports  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  kept  posted  up,  were 
not  found  among  the  papers  of  the  office. 
An  auditing  committee  of  three,  viz., 
F.  M.  Lyman,  Richard  Warburton  and 
H.  J.  Hammerlund  was  appointed,  April 
3rd,  to  audit  the  accounts  of  Tooele 
County,  and  report  its  financial  condi- 
tion to  the  court.  On  April  28th  the 
committee  reported  fully  and  satisfac- 
torily. 

The  county  once  more  returned  to  the 
keeping  of  a  solid,  reliable  and  economical 
party,  the  court  addressed  itself  to  curtail- 
ing expenses  and  paying  off  the  debt.  In 
about  eight  years  the  county  was  redeemed 
from  its  low  estate,  and  placed  once  more 
side  by  side  with  its  sister  counties  of  Utah, 
free  from  debt.  At  this  writing,  the  war- 
rants of  Tooele  County  are  cashed  on  de- 
mand, as  readily  as  the  drafts  of  any  bank 
in  Utah. 

We  have  seen  how,  by  dishonest  means, 
the  county  was  captured  by  Liberals; 
how  in  four  years  they  spent  the  revenue 
of  five  years,  and  sixteen  thousand  dollars 
more.  Their  Assessor  and  Collector  and 
his  deputy  received  taxes  upon  transient 
herds  of  sheep  amounting  to  over  one 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  which  was 
never  accounted  for  on  the  Assessment 
roll,  or  in  any  other  way  for  the  benefit  of 
the  county.  We  have  seen  how  they  did 
fraudulent  registering  in  Jacob  City. 
Where  there  were  not  more  than  seventy- 
five  legal  voters,  they  registered  over  two 
hundred  and  seventy  and  voted  three 
hundred  and  twenty-nine.  The  Liberal 
judges,  of  election  allowed  unregistered 
Liberals  to  vote  in  other  precincts  than 
Jacob  City.  W.  B.  Schuyler,  their  probate 
judge  was  the  first  unregistered  Liberal 
who  voted  in  Stockton.  Their  represent- 
ative would  not  serve  the  county  in  the 
Legislature  when  his  seat  was  not  con- 


tested. We  have  observed  their  dis- 
honesty when  they  cast  aside  the  legal 
returns  of  all  the  precincts  of  the  county 
but  two.  Taking  a  large  one  of  theirs 
and  a  small  one  of  ours,  and  then  from 
these  returns  declaring  falsely  that  each 
of  their  own  candidates  was  elected  with 
a  majority  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five.  No  bolder  falsehood  could  be  told, 
when  the  Peoples'  candidates  had  from 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  to  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  majority  each. 
To  such  falsehoods  did  the  clerk  certify 
knowingly.  It  required  the  mandate  of 
the  district  court,  and  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment for  contempt  to  make  them  tell  the 
truth.     It  was  so  distasteful  to  them. 

Hon.  Wm.  C.  Rydalch,  a  member  of 
the  court  and  of  the  People's  party,  pro- 
tested invariably  against  their  dishonesty. 
The  Liberals  used  over  fifty-one  thousand 
dollars  in  four  years  and  left  the  county 
fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  Since 
their  day  the  People's  party  have  had  a 
revenue  for  eight  years  of  forty-nine 
thousand  dollars,  out  of  which  they  have 
borne  the  expense  of  the  county,  and 
paid  off  all  indebtedness.  The  lessons 
of  Tooele  County  under  Liberal  rule 
should  prove  profitable  to  the  People's 
party  throughout  Utah. 

The  impression  has  prevailed  extens- 
ively that  the  people  of  Tooele  County 
were  divided  or  careless  and  consequently 
lost  the  election.  This  no  doubt  came 
about  by  the  small  vote  cast  in  1876,  two 
years  after  the  county  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Liberals.  The  vote  at  that  election 
was  only  about  one  half  what  it  was  in 
1874  when  the  county  was  lost.  The 
reason  for  the  small  vote  was  that  the 
party  was  discouraged  and  had  no  hope 
of  success  while  the  election  law  stood  as 
it  did,  and  the  electoral  machinery  all  in 
the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous  Liberals, 
backed  by  Judge  McKean's  court. 

The  dishonesty  of  the  Liberals  in  the 
election  of  1876,  must  have  been  as  con- 
spicuous as  in  1874,  for  they  cast  over 
nine  hundred  votes.  Two  years  later,  in 
1878,  after  registering,  [they  only  '  cast 
about  five  hundred  votes,  one-half  of 
which  were  illegal,  leaving,  not  to  ex- 
ceed, two  hundred  and  fifty  legal  votes, 
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What  a  falling  oil",  my  countrymen!  In 
four  years,  from  twelve  hundred  to  two 
hundred  and  fifty.  What  reliable,  stable 
settlers  those  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
Liberals,  who  voted  in  1874,  must  have 
been!  I  believe  that  is  about  the  number 
the  legislature  found  were  not  taxpayers, 
in  the  contest  of  Atkin  vs.  Foote. 


If  we  would  ride  to  ruin  we  have  but 
to  place  the  whip  and  reins  in  the  hands 
of  Liberals.  If  they  can  be  kept  out  of 
power  till  the  boom  bubble  bursts,  they 
will  soon  seek  a  more  congenial  clime, 
and  their  shrinkage  in  Utah  will  be  as  it 
has  been  in  Tooele  County,  since  the  fall 
of  the  "Republic."      Francis  M.  Lyman. 
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This  canon  has  been  widely  known  for 
many  years,  ever  since  the  great  Emma 
mine  became  both  famous  and  notorious. 
But  its  beauties  and  attractions  are  not 
yet  appreciated  as  they  will  be  when  they 
are  better  known.  Viewed  from  almost 
any  standpoint,  this  canon  is  full  of  at- 
tractions. To  the  health-seeker,  there  is 
no  place  in  the  Wasatch  so  accessible,  so 
cool  and  so  attractive  as  the  head  of  Little 
Cottonwood  and  the  two  others  that  with 
it  begin  around  Clayton's  Peak.  To  the 
botanist  there  is  no  place  in  the  west 
where  so  many  species  of  plants  can  be 
obtained  within  so  short  a  distance.  In 
1879  the  writer  collected  over  one  thous- 
and one  hundred  different  kinds  of  plants 
within  a  radius  of  three  miles  in  an  air 
line,  about  Alta.  To  the  geologist  all  the 
paleozoic  strata  are  exposed  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  and  even  the  great 
granite  core  around  which  they  were  laid 
is  in  view,  and  covers  several  square 
miles.  To  the  mineralogist  the  granite 
mass  offers  many  attractions  in  multitudi- 
nous varieties.  The  quartzites  blend  al- 
most imperceptibly  with  the  granite, 
while  higher  up  they  become  more  and 
more  stratified  till  they  give  way  to  the 
limestones  of  the  Silurian,  Devonian  and 
Carboniferous  ages.  The  foldings  and 
twistings,  and  the  transformations  caused 
by  heat,  are  very  instructive  to  him  who 
loves  to  study  dynamic  geology;  and  they 
are  equally  interesting  to  the  mineralogist, 
for  they  show  every  possible  hue  and  kind 
of  limestone  from  the  solid  blue-black  to 
the  pure  white  marble,  and  even  the  air- 
slaked  chalky  clay.  He  who  would  find 
the  key  to  the  origin  of  mineral  deposits 
must    go   to   Alta  and  study   the   many 


pages  of  the  open  book  written  in  the 
rocks;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  in  one 
day  he  will  get  a  better,  clearer  idea  than 
he  ever  had  before.  There  the  paleon- 
tologist will  find  a  great  out-crop  of  iron 
overlying  the  quartzites,  the  silent  and 
only  witness  of  ages  upon  ages  of  vege- 
table life  to  whose  forms  and  kinds, 
whether  mosses  or  forests,  land  or  marine, 
there  is  no  clue.  In  the  limestones  above, 
he  will  find  fossils  of  every  description. 
He  who  enjoys  studying  erosion  and 
especially  the  action  of  glaciers  will  find 
the  record  lying  open  before  him  so  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  The  photographer 
and  the  artist  will  find  no  end  of  bits  of 
scenery  to  catch  with  the  camera's  eye, 
or  the  brush,  while  the  view  from 
Clayton's  Peak,  Twin  Peaks  or  Mt.  Baldy, 
twelve  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting. 

This  canon  is  reached  by  the  Rio 
Grande  Western  R.  R.,  and  is  in  an  air- 
line less  than  twelve  miles  distant.  It  is 
but  a  short  ride  to  Bingham  Junction, 
where  we  change  cars.  We  pass  through 
Sandy  and  climb  over  the  mesas  between 
them  and  the  mouth  of  the  canon.  These 
mesas  are  the  vast  sand  bars  produced 
by  the  great  glacier  which  flowed  down 
Little  Cottonwood  canon  many  years 
ago  and  emptied  its  sands  and  clays  at 
the  mouth,  forming  them  into  mesa-like 
terraces  beneath  the  waters  of  old  Lake 
Bonneville,  of  which  Great  Salt  Lake  is 
the  tiny  remainder,  which  then  rose  high 
on  the  mountain  sides  and  its  waves  beat 
upon  the  glaciers,  carrying  away  its  sedi- 
ment and  floating  off  great  blocks  of  ice 
in  icebergs  over  its  waters. 

Just  before  we  reach  the  cliffs  where 
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the  mountains  begin,  the  road  makes  a 
very  sharp  curve,  to  get  around  what 
seems  like  the  old  bed  of  the  creek. 
There  is  the  dump  of  an  old  smelter  just 
across  the  way.  This  trough,  around 
which  we  move,  is  perhaps  thirty  feet 
deep,  and  over  a  hundred  broad,  and 
runs  directly  across  the  mouth  of  the 
canon  going  north  and  south.  As  we 
pass  around  the  end  of  it,  we  see  it  run- 
ning northward  for  a  mile  or  more.  The 
creek  breaks  into  it  some  distance  away, 
runs  along  it  a  short  space,  and  then 
passes  out  to  the  westward,  but  the 
trough  runs  straight  onward.  What  can 
this  be?  No  stream  could  ever  make  it. 
Turning  to  the  south  our  eye  runs  up  the 
steep  embankment  far  above  the  car,  and 
there  we  see  a  jog  or  nick  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  now  we  can  trace  that  faintly 
all  the  way  down  the  hillside  to  the 
trough.  What  is  it?  It  is  an  earthquake. 
Not  many  years  ago,  but  before  the 
white  man  came,  there  was  a  tremendous 
earthquake,  that  shook  up  this  whole 
region,  and  then  this  vast  mass  of  earth 
fell  in,  and  even  around  Salt  Lake  City 
at  the  same  time  there  was  a  displace- 
ment of  at  least  twenty  feet  for  miles.  It 
is  hardly  once  in  a  lifetime  that  so  clear 
evidence  of  such  an  occurrence  lies  be- 
fore us,  and  every  time  we  pass  by  it  we 
are  glad  to  study  it. 

We  find  ourselves  running  along  at 
first  under  towering  masses  of  brown 
quartzite  which  rise  almost  precipitously 
a  thousand  feet  or  more  on  either  side  of 
the  canon,  but  how  different  this  is  from 
any  other  canon  we  have  seen.  Parley's, 
Mill  Creek  and  Big  Cottonwood  are  so 
narrow  and  precipitous  with  jagged  rocks 
on  all  sides  and  so  crooked  and  steep 
that  for  many  years  they  were  inaccessible 
to  wagons.  But  this  has  all  the  angles 
smoothed  and  rounded,  the  great  cliffs 
tower  straight  but  smooth,  and  as  they 
touch  the  soil  at  the  bottom  they  bend 
gracefully  in  an  almost  uniform  curve 
making  a  perfect  capital  U.  This  letter  is 
stamped  on  every  canon  that  ever  had  a 
glacier  flow  through  it. 

A  few  miles  further  and  we  are  at  the 
end  of  the  railway  track  at  the  station 
called  Wasatch.     Here    the    canon   has 


narrowed  somewhat  and  the  quartzite  has 
given  way  to  the  gray  granite  which  under- 
lies it  all.  This  rises  in  great  dome  like 
masses  on  either  side  almost  to  the  zenith. 
From  every  protecting  crevice  and  wher- 
ever they  can  secure  a  foothold,  the  ever- 
green firs,  tall  trees,  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high, 
point  starward.  We  try  to  estimate  the 
height  by  counting  them  as  they  rise  in 
tiers  above  tiers  till  we  are  confused,  and 
give  it  up  as  hopeless.  Across  the  creek 
amongst  the  boulders  we  see  a  few  houses, 
and  crossing  the  foot-bridge  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  a  perfect  little 
flower  garden  with  its  beautiful  walks,  its 
fountains,  its  ferneries  and  a  profusion  of 
every  kind  of  flowers.  It  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  spots  in  Utah  and  may  no 
cloudburst  come  to  disturb  its  perfect 
peacefulness.  If  we  were  to  clamber  up 
the  granite  cliffs  we  should  find  three 
ferns  rare  in  Utah,  the  maiden  hair,  two 
Aspidiums,  and  many  other  flowers  and 
mosses  of  interest. 

Taking  our  seats  in  the  little  tram  cars, 
behind  two  mules  hitched  in  single  file, 
we  begin  the  ascent  on  the  tram-way.  It 
is  nine  miles  to  Alta.  The  creek  roars  at 
our  feet  tumbling  over  great  granite  boul- 
ders, flowing  in  a  foaming  mass  for  miles. 
If  it  is  spring  there  are  on  every  hand 
beautiful  little  water  falls,  some  at  our 
feet  and  many  far  up  the  granite  cliffs,  so 
far  that  we  cannot  hear  them,  but  can 
only  see  their  silvery  threads  as  they  fall. 
It  is  a  region  of  strange  contrasts.  It  is 
destitute  of  those  beautiful  side  canons, 
but  in  their  stead  are  narrow  fissures,  so 
steep  that  no  one  will  ever  dare  to  climb 
them,  while  far  up  in  the  sky  we  can  barely 
see  the  top  of  the  massive  granite  pile.  A 
few  miles  farther  up,  every  step  of  which 
brings  new  scenes,  and  the  granite  ends 
as  suddenly  as  it  began.  On  the  south 
a  large  stream  comes  tumbling  down  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  in  a  cataract  visible 
for  miles.  We  can  just  see  over  into  an 
open  country  beyond,  as  though  there 
were  many  lovely  nooks  and  crannies  and 
lakes  awaiting  the  explorers  there,  and 
perhaps  many  new  and  rare  flowers  and 
ferns.  The  mountains  are  mostly  covered 
with  lofty  firs  and  scattering  vines  with  a 
sprinkling  of  aspens  and  smaller  shrub- 
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bery.  Here  the  quartzites  again  appear 
and  tardily  give  way  to  the  limestones 
some  miles  above.  We  have  passed  by 
the  granite  portal  and  are  now  in  a  more 
open  valley  whose  sides  are  bounded  by 
retreating  though  lofty  mountains,  whose 
stony  character  is  masked  by  forests  and 
soil  sown  here  and  there  where  the  quart- 
zite  cliffs  protrude. 

As  we  pass  along,  a  great  pile  of  granite 
boulders  extending  across  the  canon  and 
rising  more  than  one  hundred  feet  above 
it  seems  to  bar  our  way.  What  is  this 
that  appears  like  the  wall  of  a  vast  reser- 
voir or  of  a  great  fortification?  It  is  the 
terminal  moraine  of  a  glacier,  the  last 
one  that  ever  existed  there.  Great  forest 
trees  are  growing  upon  it,  and  yet  it 
stands  as  an  unimpeachable  witness  of  an 
event  occurring  thousands  of  years  ago. 

About  three  miles  above  the  moraine, 
the  tramway  passes  out  of  the  quartzite 
and  into  the  limestone  at  the  Frederick 
tunnel.  Above  you  to  the  left  is  a  lofty 
precipice  beautifully  banded  with  every 
shade  of  limestone  from  the  white  marble 
to  the  black  limestone  all  bent,  twisted 
and  seamed  but  still  showing  the  stratifi- 
cation, while  here  and  there  are  the  un- 
mistakable signs  ot  mineralization.  It  is 
but  a  mile  further  to  Alta,  but  we  can  see 
at  every  turn  dumps  and  mines,  cabins 
perched  far  up  among  the  rocks,  from 
which  innumerable  zigzag  trails  lead 
down  to  the  valley  below.  When  reach- 
ing the  station,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  or 
more  above  Alta,  the  mountain  side  for 
two  thousand  feet  above  is  spotted  all 
over  with  dumps,  which  show  that  it  is 
honey-combed  with  tunnels.  We  might 
spend  much  time  in  describing  the  Emma, 
Flagstaff,  Vallejo  and  other  mines  and 
the  millions  that  have  been  made  and 
lost  in  Alta,  but  this  is  not  our  object. 

Alta  is  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Wasatch, 
about  eight  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  nearly  a  mile  straight  up 
above  Salt  Lake  City.  During  the  sum- 
mer this  place  is,  on  every  hand,  a  perfect 
floral  paradise;  it  is  the  wonder  and  de- 
light of  everybody.  We  can  ramble  along 
the  streams  and  gather  beautiful  ferns 
and  mosses,  bluebells,  Mimulus,  orchids, 
Corydalis,   and  hundreds  of  others;  we 


can  climb  among  the  cliffs  and  gather 
saxifrages,  ferns,  asters,  pentstemons, 
and  many  more;  we  can  tread  the  carpet- 
like  meadows  and  admire  the  beautiful 
grasses,  sedges,  asters,  larkspurs,  gen- 
tians, cresses,  and  numberless  others,  or 
we  can  mount  the  snow  banks  and  pick 
the  buttercups,  Efii/obiums,  Gordonias, 
etc.,  that  grow  within  an  arm's  reach;  or 
we  can  climb  the  lofty  peaks  above  tim- 
ber line  and  gather  the  daises,  great  sun- 
flower-like Aclinellas,  Gordonias,  groun- 
sels,  mosses,  lichens,  cresses  and  grasses 
innumerable.  There  is  no  end  of  amuse- 
ment and  profit  to  him  who  spends  a 
month  here.  For  every  side  canon  has 
its  waterfalls  and  lakes,  and  its  flowers 
differ  more  or  less  from  others.  Every- 
where are  mines,  some  active  and  pro- 
ducing precious  metals,  some  long  ago 
deserted,  but  with  their  tumble-down 
cabins  and  dark  and  dismal  tunnels  still 
there  to  mark  the  unrequited  labors  of 
men  who  have  since  passed  away,  per- 
haps a  dozen  at  a  time,  in  some  terrible 
snowslide. 

Along  the  tramway  for  several  miles 
below  Alta,  there  are  countless  little 
grassy  or  shaded  nooks  with  ice-cold 
springs  bursting  out  near  them,  where 
tourists  could  pitch  their  tents  and  enjoy 
the  pure,  cold  air  of  summer,  out  of  the 
heat  and  dust  of  the  valley  below.  Many 
people  go  there  in  the  summer,  so  that 
all  the  houses  are  rented  near  Alta,  but 
there  is  room  for  thousands  more.  The 
tramway  brings  the  daily  mail;  and  if 
necessity  requires  it,  a  person  can  reach 
the  city  in  nearly  two  hours  from  Alta. 
The  ride  down  the  tramway,  without 
engine  or  horses,  the  car  drawn  only  by 
gravity,  is  exciting  and  very  enjoyable;  as 
you  buzz  around  curves  through  snow 
sheds,  or  the  remains  of  them,  you  go  as 
fast  as  any  one  cares  to  go. 

What  has  been  said  of  Alta  might  be 
redoubled  about  Brighton's,  which  is  just 
over  the  ridge,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful 
series  of  lakes  and  meadows,  and  is 
reached  best  from  Alta,  which  is  not  over 
three  miles  away. — Marcus  E.  Jones,  in 
Salt  Lake  Journal  of  Commerce. 


The  sting  of  reproach  is  the  truth  of  it. 
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The  editor  desires  that  in  the  course  of 
the  present  volume,  consideration  should 
be  given  to  a  few  of  the  innumerable 
objects  which  may  be  made  of  instructive 
interest  through  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope. First,  then,  let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  instrument  itself.  Its  use  is 
continually  becoming  more  general;  and 
the  effects  of  this  are  obvious  in  almost 
every  division  of  Natural  Science.  Hap- 
pily for  all,  the  day  is  past  when  the 
microscope  was  nothing  but  a  professional 
tool  to  a  few,  and  an  ingenious  toy  to 
others,  while  the  majority  even  of  the 
readers  and  thinkers  of  the  time  were 
ignorant  of  its  purpose  or  capacities. 
The  instrument  has  grown  to  be  an  every- 
day appliance. 

The  word  itself  is  of  interest.  "Micro- 
scope" is  of  Greek  descent,  and  meant 
originally  "an  instrument  for  beholding 
small  things."  In  its  most  general  sense, 
then,  the  term  is  applicable  to  any  device 
by  which  the  apparent  size  of  objects  is 
increased,  whereby  the  small  appear 
large.  The  medium  by  which  physical 
seeing  is  accomplished  is  light.  Light 
emanates  from  all  luminous  objects  and  is 
reflected  with  greater  or  less  perfection 
from  illuminated  bodies,  ever  moving 
from  its  source  in  straight  lines,  which  we 
term  for  convenience,  rays.  The  rays  of 
light  that  enter  the  eye  form  upon  one 
part  of  the  organ  known  as  the  retina, 
images  of  the  objects  from  which  they 
come;  and  each  of  these  images,  by 
some  strangely  effective  though  mysteri- 
ous process,  stirs  the  sensitive  nerve 
which  passes  from  the  eye  to  the  brain, 
and  the  mind  is  thereby  made  acquainted 
with  the  visible  features  of  the  thing 
looked  at.  The  exercise  of  the  sense  of 
sight  is  therefore  a  double  operation,  con- 
sisting of  a  physical  process  and  a  mental 
interpretation  of  the  same.  Of  the  two, 
the  latter  is  by  far  the  more  mysterious. 
Artificial  eyes  have  been  constructed,  in 
which  the  images  of  objects  may  be 
clearly  defined;  yet  such  contrivances  do 
not  see.  Though,  in  such  cases  the  pro- 
cesses resulting  in  the  production  of 
images  within  the  mimic  ball  are  perhaps 
complete,    yet    there    is    no    life-thrilled 


nerve,   no  God-given  mind  to  interpret 

the  phenomenon. 

"In  the  material  eye  you  think  sight  lodgeth? 

No!  The  eye  is  but  an  organ, 

Seeing  streameth  from  the  soul's  inmost  depths; 

The  fine  perceptive  nerve 

Springeth  from  the  brain's  mysterious  workshop." 

The  mind  then  is  concerned  in  the 
operation  of  vision.  The  mind  judges  of 
the  probable  condition  of  things,  from 
the  messages  carried  by  the  rays  of  light 
and  received  by  the  sight  organ.  The 
mental  act  referred  to  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  way  by  which  we  form  conclusions 
as  to  the  size  of  objects.  The  farther  we 
are  removed  from  the  object,  the  smaller 
does  it  appear.  For  illustration,  let  us 
refer  to  figure  i. 

The  lines  passing  from  the  &  i 

object  A  B  represent  rays  of 
light  emanating  therefrom, 
and  entering  the  eye.  The 
angle  subtended  by  such 
lines,  that  is,  by  the  rays 
coming  from  the  extremities 
of  the  object  is  called  the 
visual  angle,  and  the  extent 
of  this  angle  determines  the 
apparent  size  of  the  object. 
E  F  represents  another  ob- 
ject of  the  same  actual  size 
as  A  B,  though  apparently 
much  smaller  in  consequence 
of  its  greater  distance  from 
the  eye.  The  visual  angle 
for  E  F  is  much  smaller  than 
that  for  A  B,  and  hence  the 
diminutive  appearance  of  the  former  ob- 
ject. In  the  same  figure,  C  D  subtends 
the  same  angle  as  E  F,  and  though  in 
reality  much  smaller,  it  will  seem  of  the 
same  size  as  the  latter. 

Look  now  at  figure  2.  The  arrow  there 
may  be  taken  to  represent  a  stationary 
object.  With  the  eye  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance, the  visual  angle  measures  only  ten 
degrees.  When  the  second  position  is 
reached,  the  angle  is  increased  to  twenty 
degrees,  and  to  forty  degrees  in  the  third. 
Analagous  changes  take  place  when  a 
person  walks  across  the  street  to  get  a 
clearer  view  of  a  placard  posted  on  the 
opposite  side. 


Fig.  1. 
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If  one  should  hold  a  printed  page  at 
arm's  length  in  front  of  his  eye,  he  would 
likely  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  letters, 

By  bringing  the  book  nearer,  however, 
the  distinctness  increases  till  a 
certain  point  is  reached — ordin- 
arily about  ten  inches  from  the 
eye;  a  closer  approach  results 
?  /  /  in  blurred  vision.  Within  this 
distance,  the  rays  of  light  com- 
ing from  the  extremities  of  the 
object  are  so  divergent,  that 
the  eye  is  unable  to  focus  them 
upon  the  retina  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  produce  a  clear 
image.  Objects  would  appear 
of  increased  size  when  looked 
at  within  the  focal  distance,  if 
in  such  position  they  could  be 
seen  at  all  clearly. 

Any  device  by  which  the 
visual  angle  may  be  increased, 
and  the  divergence  of  rays  so  far  over- 
come that  a  well  defined  retinal  image 
may  be  produced,  will  cause  a  magnified 
appearance  of  the  object,  and  may  be 
called,  therefore,  a  microscope.  A  card 
with  one  side  blackened,  and  a  pin-hole 
in  the  center  is  such  an  arrangement.  If 
this  be  held  before  the  eye,  with  the 
blackened  side  toward  the  face,  and  a 
small  object  such  as  a  hair  or  the  leg  of  a 
fly  be  viewed  through  the  aperture,  the 
magnifying  power  is  readily  shown.  With 
this  simple  aid,  objects  may  be  clearly 
seen  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five 
inches  from  the  eye.  Usually,  however, 
some  kind  of  convex  lens  is  used  to  turn 
or  refract  the  rays  of  light  so  as  to  render 
them  less  divergent.  A  convex  lens  may 
be  defined  as  any  transparent  medium 
possessing  refractive  power,  with  at  least 
one  surface  of  a  convex  form. 

Replace  the  card  in  the  simple  experi- 
ment described  above,  with  a  piece  of 
sheet  metal  similarly  pierced.  Place  a 
drop  of  water  in  the  aperture,  and  test 
the  effect  of  the  contrivance  by  examin- 
ing with  its  aid,  some  small  object.  The 
lenticular  form  of  the  liquid  drop  will  in- 
crease the  magnifying  power  very  greatly. 
The  street  peddlers'  penny  microscope 
usually  consists  of  little  more  than  a 
globule  of  Canada  balsam  placed  upon  a 


slip  of  glass  and  provided  with  a  pill-box 
lid  by  way  of  protection.  Before  the  art 
of  accurately  cutting  thick  lenses  of  glass 
was  known,  it  was  customary  to  use  thin 
glass  globes  filled  with  liquid  as  mag- 
nifiers. But  now,  good  magnifying  glasses 
may  be  got  at  a  fraction 
of  a  dollar  apiece.  The; 
glass  is  usually  set  in  a\ 
frame  of  bone,  hard  rub- 
ber, or  metal.  Figure  3 
shows  a  common  form 
well  adapted  for  the 
pocket.  The  lenses  are 
so  fitted  that  each  may 
be    used    separately    or  Fig  3- 

both  together.  Such  an  instrument  is 
called  a  "simple  microscope,"  the  term 
being  distinctive  from  "compound  micro- 
scope," which  comprises  at  least  two 
lenses,  each  acting  independently. 

As  a  convex  lens  has  the  power  of  con- 
centrating the  rays  of  heat  as  well  as 
those  of  light,  it  is  not  infrequently  called 
a  "burning  glass."  If  such  a  lens  be  held 
in  the  sun  light  so  that  the  rays  in  passing 
through  are  brought  to  a  focus  on  some 
combustible  sub- 
stance, such  as  a 
match-head  or  a 
bit  of  paper,  the 
material  may  be 
readily  ignited. 

The  operation 
of  the  double- 
convex  lens  as 
a  magnifier  is 
shown  in  figure 
4.  The  section 
of  such  a  lens  is 
there  represent- 
ed as  placed  be- 
tween the  eye 
and  a  small  bee- 
tle, A  B.  Such  , 
rays  of  light  as=>| 
fall  upon  the  lens 
are  reflected  or 
turned  from  their  course, 
eye  in  a  convergent  form.  The  eye  al- 
ways sees  the  object  in  the  direction  of 
the  refracted  rays;  and  in  consequence 
the  beetle  appears  at  A'^B'  greatly  en- 
larged.    A  similar  and  familiar  effect  is 
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that  of  the  ordinary  reading  glass.  The 
enlarged  image  in  this  case  is  said  to  be 
"virtual,"  as  distinguished  from  "real" 
because  it  exists  only  in  the  mind  of  the 
observer.  If  the  object  be  placed  beyond 
the  focal  distance  of  the 
lens,  but  less  than  twice 
that  distance,  an  image,  of 
a  different  nature  will  be 
formed  on  the  opposite 
side. 

In  figure  5,  the  course 
of  the  rays  from  the  ob- 
ject A  B  before,  during, 
and  after  refraction  by 
the  lens  L,  is  shown;  an 
image  being  'formed  at 
a  b,  which  is  real,  inverted 
and  magnified.  The  image 
is  said  to  be  real  because 
it  may  be  received  on 
a  flat  surface,  such  as 
a  sheet  of  paper  held  in 
F'g-  5-  position,    and    it    would 

impress  a  prepared  photographic  plate. 

The  compound  microscope  consists  of 
at  least  two  lenses,  the  relative  position 
and  the  operation  of  which  may  be  under- 
stood from  a  study  of  figure  6. 

The  object  to  be  ex- 
amined is  represented 
in  the  sketch  by  A  B, 
placed  in  position  with 
reference  to  the  first 
lens  marked  O,  and 
known  as  the  "ob- 
jective." This  glass  is 
of  short  focal  distance. 
As  will  be  understood 
from  the  explanation 
already  given  of  the 
effect  of  convex  lenses, 
an  image  will  be  form- 
ed on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  object,  which 
image  will  be  real, 
magnified  and  invert- 
ed. This  is  shown  at 
Fig.  6.  A/  B/.     A  second  lens 

E,  known  as  the  "eye-piece,"  is  so  placed 
that  the  image  A/  B/  is  viewed  as  in  figure 
4.  The  effect  of  the  eye-piece  is  to  pro- 
duce a  greatly  magnified  image  which  is 
represented  at  A"  B//. 


Instruments  capable  of  magnifying  from: 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  diame- 
ters are  procurable.  The  glasses  are  us- 
ually enclosed  in  adjustable  tubes  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  shut  off  all  external  rays  of 
light.  A  sketch 
of  a  good  micro- 
scope mounted 
upon  its  stand  is 
given  in  figure  7. 
There,  A  repre- 
sents the  objec- 
tive, and  B  the 
eye-piece.  C  is 
the  stage  upon 
which  the  object 
to  be  observed  is 
placed.  The  mir- 
ror D  serves  to 
illuminate  the  ob- 
ject by  reflecting 
the  light  through  the  central  aperture  in 
the  stage.  By  means  of  an  adjusting 
movement  shown  at  E,  and  a  second  one 
below,  the  tube  carrying  the  lenses  may- 
be brought  to  the  best  distance  for  accu- 
rate vision. 

As  with  all  other  truly  great  inventions, 
that  of  the  microscope  is  founded  on  very 
simple  principles.  Yet  the  instrument  is 
of  incalculable  benefit.  Its  use  has  en- 
dowed man  with  an  additional  sense;  and 
has  taught  him  to  seek  beauty  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  smallest  and  most  common- 
place of  created  things.  A  hair,  a  fish- 
scale,  the  tinted  dust  from  the  insect's 
wing,  the  mote  that  dances  in  the  sunlight, 
the  pollen  dust  from  the  anther  of  the 
flower, — each  is  beautiful,  wonderful,  in- 
spiring. J.  E.  Talmage. 


Fig.  7. 


DEEP  SEA  FISHING  WITH  THE 
ELECTRIC    LIGHT. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Prince  of 
Monaco,  who  reigns  with  great  dignity, 
when  he  is  at  home,  over  a  community  of 
seven  thousand  souls,  but  much  prefers 
to  sail  about  in  his  yacht,  devoting  him- 
self to  scientific  investigations,  which  he 
carries  on  with  an  ardor  and  success 
which  will  probably  make  him  the  most 
famous  of  all  his  distinguished  family. 

Among  the  peaceful  exploits  of  the 
prince,  none  are  more  conspicuous  than 
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his  successful  investigations  into  the 
natural  history  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
which  have  resulted  in  bringing  to  light, 
from  regions  where  it  was  supposed  that 
no  life  could  exist,  creatures  of  the  most 
extraordinary  character,  huge,  phosphor- 
escent fishes,  which  illuminate  the  dark 
water  through  which  they  swim;  crusta- 
ceans and  mollusks  of  new  and  un- 
heard-of shapes. 

By  a  happy  idea,  the  pavilion  of  the 
Principality  of  Monaco,  at  the  Paris  ex- 
position, is  in  great  part  devoted  to  the 
display  of  the  interesting  apparatus  used 
dn  his  researches  by  the  prince,  whose 
people  seem  pleased  to  identify  them- 
selves with  his  work,  and  thus  share  in 
the  distinction  which  he  has  won. 

In  the  investigations  of  the  prince, 
which  have  extended  from  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  one 
of  the  most  important  objects  was  origi- 
nally the  determination  of  the  flow  of 
•ocean  currents  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
many  hundred  floats  have  been  sent  out 
and  thermometric  observations  at  differ- 
ent depths  taken,  to  ascertain,  for  in- 
stance, the  movement  of  the  Gulf  stream. 
Incidentally,  it  became  necessary  to  make 
soundings  at  great  depths,  and  an  appa- 
ratus was  invented  by  which  not  only  the 
ocean  was  sounded  with  perfect  accuracy 
in  the  deepest  places,  but  thermometric 
observations  of  temperature  were  made 
at  a  depth  of  two  miles  from  the  surface. 
To  make  these  observations  nothing  was 
needed,  in  principle,  but  a  long  wire  car- 
rying a  self-registering  thermometer  and 
a  very  heavy  weight,  several  tons  in  some 
cases,  secured  in  such  a  way  as  to  detach 
itself  on  arriving  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
delicate  dynometer,  over  which  the  wire 
ran,  and  which  showed,  by  the  sudden 
diminution  of  the  strain,  when  the  weight 
reached  the  ground;  but  when  the  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  living  creatures  from 
such  depths,  great  difficulties  were  en- 
countered, and  overcome  by  most  in- 
genious means. 

The  cage  in  which  the  submarine  ani- 
mals were  caught,  according  to  Le  Genie 
Civil,  consisted  in  a  cylinder  of  wire  hav- 
ing three  conical  entrances,  like  those  of 
a   lobster    pot,    and    weighted,    like  the 


sounding  wire,  with  detachable  weights. 
It  was,  however,  very  unlikely  that  at 
these  immense  depths,  where  the  dark- 
ness is  practically  total,  any  fishes  would 
voluntarily  find  their  way  into  the  trap, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  attract  them  by  a 
light  placed  inside  it.  Obviously,  no  light 
was  available  but  an  electric  light,  but  to 
get  an  electric  light  to  burn  a  mile  or 
two  under  water  was  not  easy.  To  send 
the  current  from  above  was  impracticable, 
as  the  friction  of  the  thick  insulated  wire 
would  cause  it  to  break  before  the  trap 
could  be  drawn  up,  and  the  only  resource 
was  to  supply  the  incandescent  wire  from 
a  battery  in  the  trap. 

Here,  however,  another  difficulty  ap- 
peared. The  battery,  which  must  be  of 
considerable  power,  needed  to  be  in- 
closed in  a  box  of  some  kind  to  keep  it 
from  being  affected  by  the  salt  water,  and 
as  the  hydrostatic  pressure  at  such  depths 
was  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  a  suitable  box  which  was  not 
crushed  before  it  reached  its  destination. 
At  last,  however,  this  trouble  was  over- 
come by  the  curious  device  of  connecting 
the  box  with  a  balloon. 

The  balloon  was  made  of  cloth  dipped 
in  india  rubber,  and  so  arranged  that  the 
air  in  it  was  in  communication  with  that 
in  the  battery  box.  On  sinking  the 
apparatus,  the  hydrostatic  pressure,  being 
virtually  uniform  all  around  the  balloon, 
compressed  it  equally  on  all  sides,  forcing 
the  air  out  of  it  into  the  battery  box, 
until  the  pressure  inside  the  box  and 
balloon  exactly  balanced  the  pressure 
outside. 

This  process  went  on  to  any  extent,  so 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  although 
the  balloon  was  reduced  by  the  enormous 
force  exerted  on  it  to  a  small  fraction  of 
its  original  size,  it  still  kept  the  internal 
and  external  pressures  equal. 

So  successful  was  this  device,  that,  not 
content  with  capturing  deep  sea  fishes 
with  it,  the  prince  and  his  assistants  pro- 
pose on  their  next  expedition  to  send 
down  a  photographic  apparatus  and 
bring  back  negatives  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  as  seen  by  the  electric  light. — 
Amer- Architect. 
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BY   PRESIDENT   BRIGHAM   YOUNG. 


The  Lord  asks  a  question  through  the 
Prophet  Amos,  '  'Shall  there  be  evil  in  a 
city,  and  the  Lord  hath  not  done  it?"  Is 
there  anything  that  passes  with  the  children 
of  men  that  the  Lord  does  not  control  to 
His  glory?  That  is  what  the  Lord  wants 
every  man  and  woman  to  understand.  If 
there  is  good  the  Lord  is  there  to  dictate 
it.  If  there  is  power,  has  He  not  power 
over  all  the  power  there  is  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth?  If  there  is  evil,  if  there  is 
sorrow,  if  there  is  trouble,  if  there  are 
trials  for  His  people,  is  He  not  there  to 
dictate  those  sorrows  and  troubles?  All 
that  passes  upon  the  earth  is  under  His 
eye;  He  dictates  in  the  affairs  of  nations. 
If  a  mighty  king  and  kingdom  are  raised 
up  upon  any  portion  of  the  earth,  the 
Lord  has  done  it.  And  when  a  mighty 
nation  crumbles  in  its  power,  the  Lord  has 
touched  their  pride  and  strength.  He 
raises  and  casts  down;  He  dictates  in  the 
light  and  in  the  darkness,  at  His  pleasure; 
He  makes  the  thick  darkness  His  chariot 
and  rides  upon  the  clouds;  and  He  is  also 
the  brightness  of  the  sun.  God  dictates, 
controls,  and  manages  all  to  His  own  glory. 
With  many,  even  in  this  Church,  the 
question  arises,  "If  God  dictates  all  these 
affairs,  to  whom  shall  sin  be  attributed? 
Am  I  to  blame,  if  God  always  dictates 
and  controls?"  You  should  keep  before 
you,  as  Latter-day  Saints,  other  principles 
besides  those  you  may  be  able  to  hear  or 
read  at  any  one  time.  No  man  can  tell 
you  everything  in  one  short  discourse. 
You  understand  that  you  have  organiza- 
tions endowed  with  a  certain  portion  of 
divine  intelligence,  which  is  supreme,  ab- 
solute and  independent  in  its  sphere. 
You  are  organized  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  exalted,  of  preserving  your 
identity  before  the  Lord,  and  being  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  celestial  glory,  to  be 
crowned,  to  receive  kingdoms,  thrones 
and  dominions — to  design  and  act  as  do 
the  Gods.  These  principles  you  are  well 
acquainted  with,  and  they  should  be  con- 
tinually before  you.  All  intelligent  beings 
are  also  endowed  with  certain  inalienable 
rights,  privileges  and  powers  inherent  in 
them.     When  God   organized  intelligent 


beings,  He  organized  them  as  indepen- 
dent beings,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  He  is 
Himself.  And  whether  we  see  an  evil  act 
or  a  good  one  performed  by  an  intelligent 
being,  that  being  has  performed  the  act 
by  his  will,  by  his  own  independent  or- 
ganization, which  is  capable  of  doing  good 
or  evil,  of  choosing  light  or  darkness,  of 
performing  that  which  will  promote  life,, 
or  that  which  will  promote  death,  or  a 
dissolution  of  his  organization.  Then, 
without  the  evils  being  placed  before  us, 
we  should  not  be  capable  of  refusing 
them;  without  darkness  had  come  into 
the  earth,  we  should  never  have  learned 
how  to  appreciate  the  light.  Then  all  the 
family  of  Adam  and  Eve  would  have  been 
mere  machines,  as  a  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  profess  to  believe 
that  God  has  foreordained  all  the  acts  of 
the  children  of  men  from  all  eternity,  and 
that  they  are  obliged  to  act  as  they  do. 
But  we  have  learned  that  in  our  organiza- 
tions we  are  as  independent  as  the  angels 
are  in  theirs,  or  as  any  heavenly  being 
that  dwells  in  eternity. 

We  do  not  coerce  nor  drive  people.  I  am 
very  much  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
useless  for  anybody  to  undertake  to  drive 
me  to  heaven  or  hell.  My  independence 
is  sacred  to  me — it  is  a  portion  of  that 
same  Deity  that  rules  in  the  heavens. 
There  is  not  a  being  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  who  is  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
who  stands  erect  and  is  organized  as  God 
is,  that  should  be  deprived  of  the  free 
exercise  of  his  agency,  so  far  as  he  does 
not  infringe  upon  others'  rights,  save  by 
good  advice  and  a  good  example. 

I  will  here  say  that  it  is  a  mistaken 
idea,  as  entertained  by  the  Calvinists, 
that  God  has  decreed  all  things  whatso- 
ever that  come  to  pass;  for  the  volition  of 
the  creature  is  as  free  as  air.  You  may 
inquire  whether  we  believe  in  foreordina- 
tion;  we  do,  as  strongly  as  any  people  in 
the  world.  We  believe  that  Jesus  was 
foreordained  before  the  foundations  of 
the  world  were  built,  and  His  mission 
was  appointed  Him  in  eternity  to  be  the 
Savior  of  the  world;  yet  when  He  came 
in  the  flesh  He  was  left  free  to  choose  or 
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refuse  to  obey  His  Father.  Had  He  re- 
fused to  obey  His  Father  He  would  have 
become  a  son  of  perdition.  We  also  are 
free  to  choose  or  refuse  the  principles  of 
eternal  life.  God  has  decreed  or  foreor- 
dained many  things  that  have  come  to 
pass,  and  he  will  continue  to  do  so;  but 
when  He  decrees  great  blessings  upon  a 
nation  or  an  individual  they  are  decreed 
upon  certain  conditions.  When  He  de- 
crees great  plagues  and  overwhelming 
destructions  upon  nations  or  people, 
those  decrees  come  to  pass,  because  those 
nations  and  people  will  not  forsake  their 
wickedness  and  turn  unto  the  Lord.  It 
was  decreed  that  Nineveh  should  be 
destroyed  in  forty  days,  but  the  decree 
was  stayed  on  the  repentance  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Nineveh.  My  time  is  too 
limited  to  enter  into  this  subject  at  length ; 
I  will  content  myself  by  saying  that  God 
rules  and  reigns  and  has  made  all  His 
children  as  free  as  Himself,  to  choose  the 
right  or  the  wrong,  and  we  shall  then  be 
judged  according  to  our  works.  Man 
appoints,  but  God  disappoints;  man's 
ways  are  not  like  God's  ways;  men  can 
search  out  and  perform  many  things  as 
individuals,  as  families,  neighborhoods, 
cities  and  nations,  but  God  holds  the  re- 
sults of  their  doings  and  acts  in  His  own 
hands. 

Does  it  follow  that  a  man  is  deprived 
of  his  rights  because  he  lists  in  his  heart 
to  do  the  will  of  God?  Must  a  man  swear, 
to  prove  that  he  has  an  agency?  I  con- 
tend there  is  no  necessity  for  that,  nor 
for  stealing,  nor  for  doing  any  wrong.  I 
can  manifest  to  the  heavens  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  that  I  am  free- 
born,  and  have  my  liberty  before  God, 
angels  and  men,  when  I  kneel  down  to 
pray,  certainly  as  much  as  if  I  were  to  go 
out  and  swear.  I  have  the  right  to  call 
my  family  together  at  certain  hours  for 
prayers,  and  I  believe  that  this  course 
proves  that  I  am  a  free  agent,  as  much  as 
if  I  were  to  steal,  swear,  lie,  and  get 
drunk. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand. 
Jesus  taught  His  disciples  to  pray  that  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  might  come  upon 
the  earth;  and  when  it  does  come  you 
will  find  it  will  be  very  different  from 


what  many  people  arc  imagining  or  ex- 
pecting it  will  be.  Its  spirit  'will  be  to 
preserve  their  individual  rights  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  What  is  the 
foundation  of  the  rights  of  man?  The 
Lord  Almighty  has  organized  man  for 
the  express  purpose  of  becoming  an  in- 
dependent being  like  unto  Himself,  and 
has  given  him  his  individual  agency. 
Man  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  his 
Creator,  the  great  Archetype  of  the 
human  species;  who  bestowed  upon  him 
the  principles  of  eternity,  planting  im- 
mortality within  him,  and  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  act  in  the  way  that  seemeth 
good  unto  him,  to  choose  or  refuse  for 
himself;  to  be  a  Latter-day  Saint  or  a 
Wesleyan  Methodist;  to  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  the  oldest  daughter 
of  the  mother  church;  to  the  old  mother 
herself;  to  her  sister,  the  Greek  Church, 
or  to  be  an  infidel  and  belong  to  no 
church.  As  I  have  just  stated,  the  Lord 
Almighty  has  organized  every  human 
creature  for  the  express  purpose  of  be- 
coming independent,  and  has  designed 
that  they  should  be  capable  of  receiving 
the  principles  of  eternity  to  a  fulness; 
and  when  they  have  received  them  unto 
a  fulness,  they  are  made  perfect,  like 
unto  the  Son  of  Man,  and  become  Gods, 
even  the  Sons  of  God. 

I  can  not  prevent  a  man  from  cursing 
and  swearing  if  he  is  disposed  to  do 
so;  the  Lord  Himself  has  not  influence 
enough  to  do  it. 

Items  of  Belief. — We  believe  in  one 
God,  one  Mediator  and  one  Holy  Ghost. 
We  can  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
God  is  destitute  of  body,  parts,  passions 
or  attributes.  Attributes  can  be  made 
manifest  only  through  an  organized  per- 
sonage. All  attributes  are  couched  in  and 
are  the  results  of  organized  existence. 
True  knowledge  will  teach  the  people 
who  they  are  and  the  design  of  their 
creation.  We  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  celestial  beings,  and  the  germ  of  the 
Deity  dwells  within  us.  When  our  spirits 
took  possession  of  these  tabernacles,  they 
were  as  pure  as  the  angels  of  God,  where- 
fore total  depravity  can  not  be  a  true 
doctrine. 

I  would  as  soon  tell  a  man  that  he  is 
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doing  wrong  as  not,  and  show  him  how  to 
do  right;  if  he  is  offended  at  me  for  so 
doing,  it  proves  that  he  is  destitute  of 
knowledge.  If  the  angel  of  darkness 
reproves  you  for  your  evil  deeds,  thank 
him  for  it,  but  tell  him  to  keep  at  a  re- 
spectable distance  and  that  you  will  try 
not  to  need  any  more  of  his  kind  offices. 

Through  their  oneness,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  have  become  a  terror  to  the 
enemies  of  truth. 

A  great  many  confess  their  sins,  but  a 
much  smaller  number  forsake  them. 

The  power  of  the  devil  is  great  upon 
the  earth,  but  it  is  fast  playing  out,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  must  have  true 
knowledge. 

Elevation,  exaltation  and  glory  are  the 
objects  of  the  Father  in  peopling  this 
earth  with  His  progeny. 

I  differ  from  the  orthodox  divines  of 
the  day.  They  say  that  man  is  naturally 
prone  to  evil.  In  some  respects  this  is 
true  whereby  the  force  of  example  and 
wrong  tradition  has  become  ingrained; 
but  if  man  had  always  been  permitted  to 
follow  the  instincts  of  his  nature,  had  he 
always  followed  the  great  and  holy  prin- 
ciples of  his  organism,  they  would  have 


led  him  into  the  path  of  life  everlasting, 
which  the  whole  human  family  are  con- 
stantly trying  to  find. 

The  Power  of  Labor. — Gold  is  not 
power.  A  man  may  possess  all  the  gold, 
silver  and  precious  stones  in  the  world, 
which  are  called  wealth  and  yet  starve  to 
death.  Wealth  does  not  give  true  great- 
ness. It  will  purchase  medical  aid  in  case 
of  sickness;  it  will  purchase  food,  cloth- 
ing and  shelter;  but  true  wealth  consists 
in  the  skill  to  produce  those  conveniences 
and  comforts  from  the  elements.  All  the 
power  and  dignity  that  wealth  can  bestow 
is  a  mere  shadow,  the  substance  is  found 
in  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  toiling 
millions.  Well  directed  labor  is  the  true 
power  that  supplies  our  wants.  It  gives 
regal  grandeur  to  potentates,  education 
and  support  to  religious  and  political 
ministers,  and  supplies  the  wants  of  the 
thousands  of  millions  of  earth's  sons  and 
daughters. 

There  are  conditions  and  panics  in 
society  that  all  the  power  of  earthly  wealth 
cannot  avert. 


Ignorance    is    even  more  unjust  than 
malice. — Balzac. 
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A   SKETCH   OF   THE 
I. 

"Constitutions  are  not  made,"  says 
Herbert  Spencer,  "they  grow;"  and  Her- 
bert Spencer  is  right.  Governments, 
with  all  their  complex  relations,  with 
their  nice  adjustments  of  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  departments,  with 
their  powers  balanced  and  checked,  were 
not  produced  instanter,  by  a  single  effort 
of  mind.  Their  development  to  the  de- 
gree of  perfection  attained  to-day  resem- 
bles the  slow  growth  and  development 
of  ordinary  mortals,  from  infancy  to 
perfected  manhood  or  womanhood, 
rather  than  the  fabled  origin  of  the  god- 
dess Minerva,  who  is  said  to  have  sprung 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter,  not  a  child,  but 
a  full-grown  woman,  completely  armed. 

With  Blackstone,  who  is  an  authority  on 
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the  subject,  I  cannot  believe,  as  some 
have  affirmed,  that  men,  from  the  impulse 
of  reason,  and  through  a  sense  of  their 
wants  and  weaknesses,  met  together  in  a 
large  plain,  formed  an  original  compact 
and  chose  the  tallest  man  to  be  king. 
Going  no  further  back  than  the  middle 
ages,  we  know  that  a  constitution  (which 
is  synonymous  with  government)  of  that 
time  was  not  like  a  constitution  of  the 
eighteenth  or  nineteenth  centuries,  created 
by  a  single  act,  and  fully  set  forth  in  a 
single  document. 

We  know  from  Holy  Writ,  as  we  must 
also  know  from  reason,  that  government 
originated  in  the  family,  and  was  patri- 
archal in  form  for  ages,  rather  than 
monarchial  or  democratic.  The  children 
of  the    first    man,    brought    into    being 
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through  his  agency,  nourished  through 
long  periods  of  helplessness  by  his  tender 
care,  provided  for  by  his  industry,  pro- 
tected by  hi.;  strength  and  courage,  it 
was  but  natural  for  them  to  trust  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  counsel,  and  yield  a  ready 
obedience  to  his  authority.  The  second 
generation  followed  in  the  example  of 
the  first,  and  so  the  third  and  the  fourth. 

The  occupation  of  men  in  those  primi- 
tive ages  being  principally  pastoral,  their 
relations  with  each  other  were  very 
simple;  and  this  natural,  patriarchal  gov- 
ernment was  sufficient  for  their  necessi- 
ties. But  as  the  race  multiplied,  portions 
of  it,  from  necessity,  had  to  separate  from 
the  main  body  and  live  in  parts  of  the 
land  more  or  less  remote  from  their  fel- 
lows. Then,  doubtless,  the  number  of 
those  who  tilled  the  soil  increased,  and 
permanent  communities  began  to  be 
established. 

All  climates  and  soils  did  not  produce 
the  same  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables; 
nor  did  all  communities  manufacture  the 
same  articles,  and  yet  these  various  prod- 
ucts were  necessary  to  supply  the  wants 
of  men;  and  as  they  could  only  be  secured 
to  all  by  means  of  an  exchange  of  com- 
modities, commerce  sprang  into  exist- 
ence. These  changed  conditions  in  the 
industrial  and  social  relations  of  the  race, 
called  for  changes  in  government.  The 
relations  of  separate  families,  forming 
the  community,  and  of  communities 
with  distinct  interests  and  manners,  had 
now  to  be  regulated,  a  task  which  the 
patriarchal  system,  alone,  was  not  com- 
petent to  perform;  hence,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  it  was  variously  modified. 

Avarice  and  ambition  prompted  men 
to  undertake  wars  of  conquest;  and  since 
it  is  the  disposition  of  most  men,  when 
possessed  of  authority,  to  exercise  un- 
righteous dominion  over  their  fellows, 
these  conquerors  soon  learned  the  art  of 
oppression.  They  felt  power  and  forgot 
right.  Thus  despotisms  were  formed, 
and  tyrants  reigned  as  kings. 

I  love  tyrants,  in  a  qualified  sense, 
because  they  make  patriots.  Oppression 
taught  men  to  inquire  into  the  rightful- 
ness _>f  the  authority  of  those  who  had 
assumed  to  govern  them.     This  inquiry 


led  to  modifications,  often  to  revolutions 
in  government;  but  nearly  always  to  a 
better  adjustment  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  and  the  powers  of  government. 

It  was  not  until  considerable  progress 
was  made  from  the  simple  pastoral  life  to 
the  more  complex  relations  of  society, 
growing  out  of  communities  engaging  in 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  manufacture 
and  commerce  that  government  was  re- 
duced to  anything  like  system.  Macau- 
lay,  indeed,  says  that  it  is  only  in  a 
refined  and  speculative  age  that  a  gov- 
ernment is  constructed  on  system ;  and  I 
believe  the  facts  of  history  sustain  his 
statement.  But  the  attention  of  patriots 
once  directed  to  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment, they  worked  upon  it  assiduously; 
and  successive  generations,  profiting  more 
or  less  by  the  experience  of  the  one  pre- 
ceding it,  so  modified  existing  states  or 
organized  new  ones  as  to  base  them  upon 
those  principles  which  to  them  seemed 
most  likely  to  serve  the  end  of  govern- 
ment, viz. :  The  security  of  society. 

Races  of  people,  however,  are  differ- 
ent in  temperament,  and  in  their  customs 
and  habits,  in  education,  in  sentiment,  in 
experience  and  in  tradition.  And  since 
all  these  things  affect  the  character  of 
government,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
such  a  variety  thereof  exists.  These  vari- 
ous forms  of  government,  however, 
political  writers  of  antiquity  reduced  to 
three:  Democracy,  aristocracy,  mon- 
archy. In  the  first,  the  power  is  lodged 
in  an  aggregate  assembly  composed  of  all 
the  free  members  of  the  community;  in 
the  second,  in  a  select  number  of  the 
community  supposed  to  be  the  most  ex- 
perienced and  wealthiest  citizens;  in  the 
third,  it  is  entrusted  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  person.  All  other  kinds  of  gov- 
ernments the  above  mentioned  writers 
held  to  be  either  corruptions  or  modifica- 
tions of  one  of  these  three  forms.  The 
idea  of  a  mixed  government,  into  which 
elements  of  each  of  these  primary 
forms  should  enter — such  as  we  know  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  to  be — was 
derided  as  a  visionary  whim;  and  even  a 
man  of  the  excellent  understanding  of 
Tacitus  said  that  if  such  a  government 
was  effected  it  could  never  be  lasting  or 
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secure,  a  conjecture  which  the  experience 
of  a  number  of  modern  governments 
proves  to  be  ill  founded. 

Of  the  virtues  and  faults  of  these  three 
forms  of  government  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  in  a  democracy,  where  the 
people  are  the  law-making  power,  justice 
and  other  public  virtues  are  most  likely 
to  be  attained;  but  they  break  down  or  at 
best  are  weak  in  execution;  and  usually 
republican  governments  have  ended  in 
anarchy  or  despotism.  An  aristocracy  is 
most  likely  to  exhibit  wisdom  in  its  coun- 
cils and  laws;  but  consideration  for  the 
interests  of  the  ruling  class  is  very  likely 
to  outweigh  the  public  interests,  and  it  is 
as  weak  in  execution  as  a  democracy.  A 
monarchy  (I  refer  to  absolute  monarchy), 
the  only  kind  known  to  the  ancients,  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  being 
central  in  one  person,  is  the  most  power- 
ful of  governments,  for  in  it  all  the  sinews 
of  power  are  united  in  the  hands  of  the 
king,  a  circumstance  which  almost  ensures 
a  prompt  and  powerful  administration  of 
the  laws.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  mon- 
archy, notwithstanding  its  tendency  to 
tyranny,  has  been  held  in  such  high  esteem 
by  the  generations  of  men  in  the  past. 
So  anxious  have  men  been  to  feel  secure 
in  the  peaceful  possession  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  free  from  the  violence  of  mobs, 
that  they  have  endured  all  the  evils  of 
monarchy,  its  inconsistencies  and  oppres- 
sions, rather  than  risk  a  precarious  peace 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  tumultuous  but 
larger  liberty  of  a  democracy. 

But  however  highly  monarchy  may  have 
been  esteemed  by  men,  it  has  not  been 
held  in  such  high  favor  by  God.  When 
the  Lord  chose  Israel  to  be  His  people, 
He  gave  them  a  peculiar  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  could  not  well  be  regarded 
as  a  democracy,  an  autocracy,  or  a  mon- 
archy. The  Lord  chose  wise  men  to  be 
their  leaders,  and  the  people  accepted 
them.  So  that  they  derived  their  authority 
from  a  choice  both  of  God  and  the  people. 
It  might  be  said  with  more  precision,  they 
were  nominated  by  the  Lord  and  elected 
by  the  people.  Let  no  one  doubt  that 
popular  acceptance  is  election.  The  elec- 
tive principle  is  not  only  carried  out  by 
direct  means,  it  may  be  carried  on  by  in- 


direct means.  "It  is  just  as  much  a  fact,'' 
says  Guizot,  in  his  History  of  Civilization, 
"under  the  form  of  popular  acceptance  as 
of  choice, ' '  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that 
the  Israelites  elected  their  leaders,  their 
judges. 

Of  these  prophet-judges,  Moses  was  the 
first;  and  through  him  the  Lord  revealed 
unto  Israel  a  code  of  laws,  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  which  have  challenged  the 
admiration  of  the  good  and  wise  of  all 
subsequent  generations;  and  which  to- 
day form  the  bases  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  most  if  not  all  Christian  nations. 

In  addition  to  the  tribal  divisions  in 
Israel,  there  were  other  sub-divisions 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  priest 
Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses.  Previous 
to  this,  Moses  was  the  only  judge  in  the 
nation,  and  the  people  came  to  him  with 
all  their  difficulties;  which  Jethro  observ- 
ing, warned  Moses  that  to  continue  such 
a  course  would  wear  out  both  the  people 
and  himself;  and  advised  him,  if  the  Lord 
would  sanction  it,  to  "provide  out  of  all 
the  people,  able  men,  such  as  fear  God, 
men  of  truth,  hating  covetousness;  and 
place  such  over  them,  to  be  rulers  of 
thousands,  and  rulers  of  hundreds,  and 
rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens.  And 
let  them  judge  the  people  at  all  seasons: 
and  it  shall  be  that  every  great  matter 
they  shall  bring  unto  thee,  but  every 
small  matter  they  shall  judge;  so  shall  it 
be  easier  for  thyself,  and  they  shall  bear 
the  burden  with  thee."* 

This  very  excellent  advice  Moses  ac- 
cepted, as  did  also  the  people,  and  the 
divisions  were  made.  Josephus  in  relating 
this  matter  says  that  each  division  nomi- 
nated the  leader  that  was  to  preside  over 
it,f  which,  if  he  be  not  mistaken,  reveals 
the  fact  that  very  much  of  the  democratic 
principle  entered  into  the  Hebrew  consti- 
tution under  the  Judges. 

This  kind  of  government  continued  in 
Israel  from  Moses  to  Samuel,  a  period  of 
about  four  hundred  years.  But  as  the 
sons  of  Samuel,  who  succeeded  him  as 
judges,  when  he  was  in  his  old  age, 
walked  not  in  the  footsteps  of  their  father, 
the  people  desired  to  change  the  form  of 

*  Exodus  xviii. 

"f"  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  Book  3,  chap.  iv. 
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government  and  have  a  king  to  rule  over 
them  as  other  nations  had.  This  propo- 
sition grieved  Samuel  very  much  and  at 
first  he  would  not  consent  to  grant 
their  demand.  Hut  the  Lord  safd  to  him: 
"Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  people  in 
all  that  they  say  unto  thee:  for  they  have 
not  rejected  thee,  but  they  have  rejected 
me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over  them."* 

The  prophet,  however,  was  commanded 
to  solemnly  protest  against  the  change, 
and  to  warn  them  of  all  the  evil  resulting 
from  a  monarchial  government — the  pride 
and  oppression  of  kings,  and  the  loss  ot 
liberty  on  the  part  of  the  people.  This 
he  did,  but  all  in  vain.  "Nay,"  said  they, 
"but  we  will  have  a  king  over  us,  that  we 
also  may  be  like  all  the  nations;  that  our 
king  may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us 
and  fight  our  battles."  Their  wish  was 
granted,  and  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, was  chosen  king. 

Just  previous  to  Samuel's  death,  he 
called  the  people  of  Israel  together  and 
rehearsed  the  hand-dealings  of  God  with 
them;  and  coming  to  this  matter  of  their 
demanding  a  king,  he  said:  "Is  it  not 
wheat  harvest  to-day?  I  will  call  unto  the 
Lord,  and  He  shall  send  thunder  and 
rain,  that  ye  may  perceive  and  see  that 
your  wickedness  is  great  which  ye  have 
done  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  in  asking  a 
king.  So  Samuel  called  unto  the  Lord, 
and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  rain  that 
day,  and  all  the  people  greatly  feared  the 
Lord  and  Samuel.  And  all  the  people 
said  unto  Samuel,  pray  for  thy  servants 
unto  the  Lord,  thy  God,  that  we  die  not: 
for  we  have  added  unto  all  our  sins  this 
evil,  to  ask  us  a  king."f 

Through  another  prophet  we  are  told 
that  the  Lord  gave  Israel  a  king  in  His 
anger,  and  took  him  away  in  His  wrath.  % 

These  items  in  the  history  of  Israel 
clearly  prove  that  the  monarchial  form  of 
government,  as  known  among  men,  is 
not  the  species  of  government  approved 
of  the  Almighty.  The  Lord  Jesus,  when 
with  His  disciples  in  the  flesh,  in  Judea, 
said:  "Ye  know  that  the  princes  of  the 
Gentiles  exercise  dominion  over  them, 
and  they  that  are  great  exercise  authority 
upon  them;  but  it  shall  not  be  so  among 

*  I  Sam.,  via.     fl  Sam.,  xii.     fHosea,  xiii. 


you."*  The  spirit  running  through  these 
remarks,  taken  together  with  the  kind  of 
government  God  established  among  Israel, 
and  the  protest  under  which  a  kin^  was 
granted  them,  is  evidence  enough  that 
God  designs  His  children  to  enjoy  larger 
liberty  than  is  possible  under  a  monarch- 
ial government.  And  this  disfavor  of 
heaven  is  one  among  many  other  con- 
siderations which  leads  me  to  the  opinion 
that  the  advantages  of  monarchy  are 
more  than  outweighed  by  its  disadvan- 
tages. Let  its  friends  say  what  they  may 
for  it,  let  them  praise  it  for  its  stability, 
and  revere  it  that,  through  the  heredi- 
tary principle  which  is  associated  with  it,  a 
rule  of  succession  to  the  head  of  govern- 
ment is  established,  that  is  independent  of 
the  passions  of  mankind;  yet  I  think  I 
shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth  when 
saying  that  the  pride  and  ambition  of 
strong  princes,  and  the  imbecility  of  weak 
ones,  have  led  to  more  civil  strife  and 
bloodshed  than  all  the  tumult  and  dis- 
cord arising  from  efforts  at  popular  gov- 
ernment in  republics. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  make  these 
observations  upon  the  origin  and  charac- 
ter of  government  in  general  (though 
conscious  that  they  fall  far  short  of  being 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  and 
dignity  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat) 
before  proceeding  directly  to  the  subject 
of  these  papers,  as  they  will  afford  my 
readers  a  better  opportunity  of  compre- 
hending remarks  to  be  made  in  subse- 
quent numbers.  B.  H.  Roberts. 


PLUTARCH  ON  TRAINING  CHIL- 
DREN. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  should 
advise  those  who  would  be  parents  of 
worthy  children  not  to  marry  anybody 
who  comes  along.  To  be  of  dishonorable 
birth,  on  the  father's  or  mother's  side, 
is  a  reproach  throughout  one's  life.  Eurip- 
ides wisely  says:  "When  the  foundation 
of  birth  has  not  been  rightly  laid,  descend- 
ants can  not  prosper. ' '  A  noble  treasure 
of  freedom  is  good  birth.  It  is  Euripides, 
also,  who  says:  "It  makes  a  slave  of  a 
man,  even  if  he  be  stout-hearted,  when 
he  is  conscious  of  the  misdeeds  of  his 
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father  or  mother."  On  the  contrary, 
children  of  distinguished  parentage  are 
often  arrogant.  The  son  of  Themistocles 
used  to  say  that  the  Athenians  liked  what- 
ever he  liked :  for  his  mother  always 
agreed  with  him,  his  father  with  his  mother 
and  the  people  with  his  father. 

In  general,  one  may  say  of  excellence, 
as  he  does  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  that 
three  things  must  unite  for  complete 
right-doing :  nature,  reason  and  habit. 
Instruction  I  call  reason;  practice,  habit. 
The  beginnings  are  the  work  of  nature; 
progress,  the  work  of  instruction;  useful- 
ness, of  practice;  perfection,  of  them  all. 
If  one  of  these  be  lacking,  the  whole  must 
be  imperfect.  Nature  without  instruction 
is  blind;  instruction  without  nature  is  de- 
fective; practice  without  both  is  incom- 
plete. In  farming,  first  the  soil  ought  to 
be  fertile,  then  the  farmer  ought  to  know 
his  business,  then  the  seed  ought  to  be 
good.  So,  nature  is  like  the  soil,  the 
teacher  like  the  farmer,  and  his  precepts 
are  like  the  seed.  Certainly  these  have 
united  in  forming  the  characters  of  Pytha- 
goras, Socrates,  Plato,  and  all  who  have 
won  undying  glory.  Happy  is  the  man  to 
whom  some  one  of  the  gods  has  granted 
all  these  blessings. 

We  are  much  mistaken,  however,  if  we 
think  that  the  right  kind  of  education 
cannot  make  amends,  in  a  great  measure, 
for  lack  of  natural  ability.  Laziness  spoils 
natural  excellence,  while  teaching  rem- 
edies its  deficiencies.  What  is  easy, 
quickly  escapes  the  negligent,  but  difficult 
things  are  learned  by  taking  pains  to 
learn  them.  There  are  many  examples 
to  show  the  effectiveness  of  diligent  labor; 
drops  of  water  hollow  out  rocks;  iron  and 
brass  are  worn  by  handling;  a  chariot 
wheel  or  actor's  staff,  curved  with  great 
effort,  cannot  be  straightened  again.  The 
unnatural  has,  then,  become  stronger 
than  the  natural.  Countless  illustrations 
could  be  given.  A  field  is  naturally  fer- 
tile; if  neglected,  it  becomes  barren,  and 
the  better  it  was  by  nature  the  worse  it  is 
spoiled  by  neglect.  But  a  field  not  so 
good,  if  properly  cultivated,  produces 
splendid  crops.  Trees  uncared  for  grow 
up  crooked  and  unfruitful;  but  if  they 
receive  the  right  kind  of  training  they  are 


productive.  Bodily  strength  is  weakened 
by  carelessness  and  improper  living,  yet 
one  who  is  naturally  weak  may  become 
strong  by  exercise.  Horses  broken  and 
trained  while  young  are  docile;  if  left  un- 
trained, they  grow  up  stubborn  and 
vicious,  The  wildest  animals  can  be 
tamed  by  patient  care. 

A  Thessalian,  when  asked  who  were 
the  greatest  of  his  countrymen,  replied: 
"Those  who  cease  to  make  war." 

Character  is  habit  long  kept  up.  If  one 
says  that  excellence  of  character  is  the 
excellence  of  habit,  he  is  not  far  wrong. 
For  example,  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  law- 
giver, took  two  puppies  of  the  same 
litter  and  brought  them  up  in  entirely 
different  ways.  One  turned  out  greedy 
and  mischievous,  the  other  a  good  hunter. 
One  day,  when  the  Spartans  were  assem- 
bled, he  said  to  them:  Habit,  education, 
and  training  of  life  are  of  great  weight 
in  the  attainment  of  excellence,  and  this 
I  shall  make  plain  to  you."  Bringing 
forward  the  two  dogs,  he  released  them, 
placing  before  them  a  plate  and  a  hare. 
One  darted  for  the  hare  and  the  other  for 
the  plate.  The  people  did  not  understand 
his  meaning  until  he  told  them  that  the 
dogs  had  been  puppies  of  the  same  litter, 
but  one  had  been  rightly  brought  up,  the 
other  not. 

When  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be 
placed  under  a  boy- ward  (pczdagogos),  I 
can  not  urge  too  strongly  the  importance 
of  a  careful  choice.  The  way  in  which 
people  act  nowadays  is  very  absurd.  Of 
their  good  slaves,  some  they  make  far- 
mers, others  sailors,  others  traders  or  over- 
seers; but  they  put  any  slave,  who  is  drunk- 
en, and  worthless  for  every  other  employ- 
ment, in  charge  of  their  children.  The 
paedagogos  ought  to  be  like  Phoenix,  who 
filled  that  office  for  Achilles.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  parents  should  seek,  for 
their  children,  teachers  who  are  blame- 
less in  life  and  character,  and  who  are  the 
best  by  experience.  A  well-directed  edu- 
cation is  the  fountain  and  root  of  all  that 
is  noble  and  good.  Farmers  put  fences 
around  their  growing  crops;  so  good 
teachers  hedge  in  their  pupils  with  careful 
precept  and  instruction,  that  their  char- 
acters may  develop  rightly.     One  has  no 
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respect  for  fathers,  who,  before  inquiring 
about  the  fitness  of  those  who  are  going 
to  teach  their  children,  through  ig- 
norance, or  it  may  be  through  inex- 
perience, give  them  into  the  keep- 
ing of  worthless  teachers.  If  they  do 
this  because  of  inexperience,  it  is  less 
ridiculous:  but  sometimes,  although  they 
know  well  the  character  of  certain 
teachers,  they  intrust  their  children  to 
them,  because  of  flattery  or  to  please 
friends  who  beg  them  to  do  so.  This  is 
just  as  bad  as  if  a  sick  man  should  give 
up  a  doctor,  who  by  his  skill  could  make 
him  well,  and,  to  gratify  a  friend,  choose 
one  who  will  kill  him;  or,  as  if  one  should 
select  a  bad  pilot  instead  of  a  good  one, 
because  a  friend  begged  him  to.  Is  a  man 
worthy  to  be  called  father,  who  counts  the 
favor  of  friends  of  more  value  than  the 
education  of  his  child  ?    Old  Socrates  said 


that  he  would  like  to  go  up  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  city  and  cry  out,  "What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  that  you  use  every  effort 
to  get  money,  but  pay  no  attention  to  your 
sons,  to  whom  you  will  leave  all?"  Such 
fathers  are  like  those  persons  who  think 
much  about  their  shoes,  little  about  their 
feet.  Many  fathers  love  money  so  dearly 
and  their  children  so  little,  that,  to  save 
expense,  they  choose  teachers  who  are 
worth  nothing,  looking  out  for  cheap  ig- 
norance. Aristippus  took  down  rather 
neatly  a  father  of  this  description.  When 
the  latter  asked  him  what  he  charged  for 
tuition,  he  replied,  "One  thousand  drach- 
mae." "That's  a  tremendous  price,"  said 
the  father.  "Why,  I  can  buy  a  slave  for 
a  thousand  drachmae."  "Do  so,"  said 
Aristippus,  "and  then  you  will  have  two 
slaves,  your  son  and  the  one  that  you 
buy. ' ' — School-teacher. 
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WILLIAM   OF  NORMANDY. 

Among  the  world's  great  heroes,  the 
boyhood  of  most  of  them  presents  exam- 
ples of  courage,  truth,  and  many  virtues, 
which  the  boys  of  modern  times  might 
with  profit  emulate.  Though  in  mature 
manhood,  they  of  the  ancient  times  and 
middle  ages,  wrought  out  fame  through 
deeds  of  blood  and  ferocity;  yet  in  the 
adolescent  period  of  life,  the  qualities  nf 
hardihood,  unselfishness  and  bravery, 
united  with  the  innocence  of  youth,  gave 
their  boyhood  a  charm  which  the  lustre 
of  their  after  fame  could  never  outshine. 
Thus  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  as 
the  boy  knight,  is  known  to  the  student 
of  history  only  as  a  youth  of  great  tact, 
courage,  purity  of  life  and  purpose,  and 
an  exemplar  of  many  virtues,  while  his 
career  as  Conqueror,  is  a  tale  of  blood- 
shed, cruelty  and  suffering  indescribable. 
It  is  with  the  earlier  and  brighter  period 
of  his  life  that  we  shall  treat. 

During  the  warring  times  of  the  barons, 
lords  and  vassals,  each  striving  for  mas- 
tery, King  Henry,  of  France,  had  all  that 
he  could  do  to  maintain  his  suzerain 
authority  over  the  dependencies  of  his 


kingdom,  especially  over  the  Duchy  of 
Normandy  in  the  north,  where  contending 
factions  kept  up  a  turmoil  of  strife  about 
the  person  of  the  brave-hearted  little 
twelve-year-old  duke,  whose  troubles 
began  with  the  death  of  his  last  parent, 
the  famous  Robert  of  Normandy,  when 
the  lad  was  but  eight  years  of  age. 

In  1040,  King  Henry  advanced  upon 
the  Norman  boy's  territory,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  punishment  for 
neglect  of  fealty  and  of  more  finally 
securing  the  fief  of  the  duchy  while  its 
ruler  was  in  his  childhood.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  strong  force  and  laid  siege  to 
the  castle  of  Tillieres,  which  was  sur- 
rounded and  a  herald  sent  in  to  demand 
its  surrender.  But  Gilbert  of  Crispin, 
bluff,  true  and  devoted  to  his  young 
master,  defied  the  king,  and  sent  the 
herald  to  tell  him  that  he  would  hold  the 
castle  for  his  liege  and  suzerain  Duke 
William  of  Normandy,  while  life  should 
last,  "though  all  the  carrion  kites  of 
France  should  flap  their  wings  above  it." 

The  beleaguering  hosts  about  its  walls 
were  ordered  to  prepare  for  assaulting 
the  castle,  and  all  within  were  engaged 
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preparing  for  a  stubborn  defense.  At 
this  crisis  the  watcher  from  the  donjon 
spied  an  approaching  flurry  of  dust  in  the 
distance,  and  presently,  in  the  sunshine, 
made  out  the  figures  of  hurrying  forms, 
and  the  glint  of  armor,  spears  and  ban- 
nerets as  the  troops  came  rushing  on 
toward  the  castle.  Presently  the  joyful 
shout  rang  out:  "Rescue!  rescue  and 
succor  from  our  duke!" 

A  band  of  knights  rode  out  from  the 
French  camp  to  intercept  the  new-comers. 
Then  came  a  halt  and  parley,  and  pres- 
ently Gilbert  of  Crispin,  was  summoned 
to  the  castle  walls  and  commanded  to 
open  the  gates  in  the  name  of  the  duke. 
The  ponderous  drawbridge  slowly  fell, the 
grim  portcullis  rose  with  a  rattle,  the 
great  gates  swung  on  their  hinges,  and 
Duke  William  and  his  little  band  rode 
into  the  castle  yard.  A  well  known  his- 
torian describes  his  appearance  at  this 
time,  as  follows:  "A  handsome,  ruddy, 
stalwart  lad  of  twelve;  old-looking  for 
his  years,  and  showing,  even  then,  in 
muscle  and  in  face,  the  effect  of  his 
stormy  boyhood.  An  open,  manly  brow, 
wavy  chestnut  hair,  and  a  face  that  told 
of  thoughtful  purpose  and  a  strong  will." 
And  the  culmination  of  this  attack  of  the 
great  French  king  on  one  of  his  favorite 
castles,  exhibiting  the  unusual  brilliancy 
of  the  boy's  diplomacy,  is  told  in  these 
words:  "Good  Crispin,"  said  the  boy 
duke,  as  his  faithful  liegeman  came  for- 
ward to  greet  him,  "suffer  me  to  have 
my  will.  'Tis  wiser  to  fly  your  hawk  at 
a  stag-royal  than  a  fox.  Henry,  of 
France,  may  be  fair  or  false  to  us  of 
Normandy,  but  it  is  safer  in  these  troub- 
lous times  to  have  him  as  friend  rather 
than  foe.  You,in  whose  charge  my  father, 
Duke  Robert,  left  me  years  ago,  know 
well  how,  when  scarce  seven  years  old,  I 
placed  my  hands  between  this  same 
King  Henry's  and  swore  to  be  his  man. 
I  will  be  true  to  my  fealty  now,  hap 
what  may;  and  though  it  cometh  hard  to 
your  stout  Norman  heart  to  give  up 
without  a  blow,  what  you  are  so  loyal  to 
defend,  suffer  me,  as  your  suzerain,  to 
give  up  this,  my  fortress,  to  my  overlord. 
Trust  me,  it  will  be  best  for  Normandy 
and  for  your  duke." 


Gilbert  of  Crispin  grumbled  and  chafed 
at  this  command,  but  he  obeyed,  and  the 
castle  which  he  had  hoped  to  defend, 
was  handed  over  to  King  Henry  as  hos- 
tage for  Normandy's  good  faith. 

When  the  crafty  king  who,  as  the  boy 
had  said,  was  fox  rather  than  stag-royal, 
was  safely  in  possession  he  said,  with  all 
the  stately  courtesy  he  could  summon: 
"Fair  Cousin  William,  so  loyal  and  lov- 
ing a  concession  as  is  this  of  thine,  at  a 
time  when  blows  were  far  easier  to  give, 
merits  far  more  from  me  than  thanks. 
The  fealty  of  vassal  and  suzerain  is  well, 
but  so  fair  a  deed  as  this  of  thine  is  the 
height  of  knightly  valor.  And  where 
such  knightly  valor  doth  live  the  knightly 
spurs  should  follow.  Kneel  before  thy 
lord!"  As  the  boy  knelt  bareheaded  be- 
fore him,  King  Henry,  with  drawn  sword, 
gave  him  the  accolade — three  smart  taps 
with  the  flat  of  the  sword  on  the  shoul- 
der and  one  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
on  the  cheek.  Then  said  the  king: 
"William  of  Normandy,  in  the  name  of 
God,  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  I  dub 
thee  knight.  Be  valiant,  bold  and  loyal. 
Speak  the  truth;  maintain  the  right;  pro- 
tect the  defenseless;  succor  the  distressed; 
champion  the  ladies;  vindicate  thy  knight- 
ly bravery  and  endurance  by  perilous 
adventures  and  valorous  deeds.  Fear 
God,  fight  for  the  faith,  and  serve  the 
suzerain  and  thy  fatherland  faithfully  and 
valiantly." 

Thus  was  William  made  a  knight,  at 
the  earliest  age  at  which  knighthood  was 
ever  conferred.  And  he  rode  back  to 
his  castle  at  Rouen;  where  there  was  great 
rejoicing  among  his  vassals  and  retainers 
when  the  boy  knight  donned  his  armor 
and  sprang  into  his  saddle  without  aid  of 
stirrups — "So  tall,  so  manly  in  face  and 
so  proud  of  bearing,"  says  the  old  record, 
"that  it  was  a  sight  both  pleasant  and 
terrible  to  see  him  guiding  his  horse's 
career,  flashing  with  his  sword,  gleaming 
with  his  shield,  and  threatening  with  his 
casque  and  lance." 

He  was  every  inch  a  knight,  and  though 
but  a  boy,  had  knightly  work  to  do.  Re- 
bellion was  rampant  in  his  realm,  and  the 
uncertain  quality  of  King  Henry's  friend- 
ship was  shown  by  further  invasion  of  the 
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duke's  dominion  and  the  open  support  he 
gave  the  boy's  rebellions  subjects. 

About  this  time  one  of  his  adherents, 
Thurston  Goz,  who  was  in  command  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  Falaise,  in  which 
William  was  born  and  which  he  always 
loved  above  others  of  his  dukedom,  re- 
volted, and,  garrisoning  the  castle  with 
recreant  Normans  and  purchased  French- 
men, he  proclaimed  himself  Thurston  the 
Rebel,  and  insolently  challenged  the  duke 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  castle,  say- 
ing that  if  he  dared  to  approach  it,  he  had 
plenty  of  raw  hides  with  which  to  tan 
"the  tanner's  son."  This  insult,  made  in 
allusion  to  the  boy's  mother  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Fulbert,  a  prosperous  tanner 
of  Falaise,  was  more  than  William  could 
bear  and  the  messenger  who  brought  the 
news  of  Thurston's  revolt  had  scarcely 
quit  the  duke's  presence  at  his  castle  in 
Rouen  when  the  boy,  flaming  with  rage 
turned  to  his  guardian,  Ralph  of  Wacey, 
the  captain  general  of  the  armies  of 
Normandy,  and  cried:  "Good  cousin,  this 
is  not  to  be  borne.  I  have  done  but 
King  Henry's  will,  and  been  faithful  to 
my  fealty  vows,  but  this  passeth  even  my 
beat.  Fling  out  our  standard.  Summon 
every  loyal  Norman  to  our  aid — Knight 
and  archer  and  cross-bowman.  Cry 
Maslon!  and  Dix  aie!  and  let  us  straight 
against  this  dastard  rebel  at  Falaise." 

Quick  to  act  when  occasion  demanded, 
the  boy  duke  was  soon  leading  his  army 
against  the  castle  in  which  he  first  saw 
the  light  of  day.  From  one  of  the  turret 
windows  which  still  look  down  from  this 
old  castle,  on  the  cliffs  of  the  beautiful 
glen  of  the  Ante,  where  Norman  peasant 
women  washed  their  clothes  then  and  do 
now,  the  recreant  Thurston  saw  the 
banners  of  the  approaching  host  and 
grimly  smiled,  as  he  thought  how  im- 
possible it  was  for  the  steep  cliffs  and 
walls  of  Falaise  ever  to  be  scaled  by  the 
armor-encased  troops  of  his  young  lord. 
But  Thurston  reckoned  without  his  host. 
During  William's  childhood  he  had  won 
the  hearts  of  peasant  boys  and  girls,  who 
played  about  the  streets  of  the  old  town 
in  which  his  mother  was  born,  and  their 
hearts  beat  with  loyal  pride  when  they 
saw  him  approaching,  at  the  head  of  his 


valiant  army,  to  rescue  the  home  of  his 
birth  from  the  clutches  of  a  rebel.  The 
news   SOOn   spread   throughout  the    town 

and  the  people  gathered  in  the  streets 
and'opened  wide  the  gates  to  admit  him. 
This  enabled  him  to  lay  siege  to  the 
castle  from  its  most  accessible  side  and 
with  renewed  energy,  stimulated  by  the 
devotion  of  his  townsmen  and  the  sight 
of  the  rebel  flag  floating  from  his  own 
castle  walls,  the  boy  knight  led  the  assault 
upon  the  outworks,  and  before  nightfall, 
by  aid  of  catapult  and  balisto,  batter- 
ing-ram and  arbalast,  clothyard  and 
javelin  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls, 
and  only  darkness  stopped  the  impetuous 
assault.  At  the  first  warlike  blows  struck 
by  the  young  knight,  he  won  the  praise  of 
his  biographer,  who  declares  that  his  great 
fortune  in  life  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
'  'knew  when  to  strike,  and  how  to  strike. ' ' 

Spent  with  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict 
and  fearful  of  the  result  on  the  morrow, 
Thurston  concluded  that  it  was  no  child's 
play  fighting  against  so  determined  a 
master;  and  humbling  his  haughty  spirit 
he  sought  an  audience,  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  with  the  duke,  and  craved  pardon 
for  his  rebellion  and  easy  terms  of  sur- 
render. 

It  was  in  dealing  with  this  arch  rebel 
that  William,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  showed 
the  great  manliness  of  his  character: 
"Thurston  Goz,"  said  he,  "that  you  have 
warred  against  me  I  can  forgive;  that  you 
have  disgraced  this  the  dearest  estate  of 
Duke  Robert  my  father,  and  of  me  his 
son,  I  can  also  forgive.  But  that  you 
should  forfeit  your  vows  of  fealty  and 
rebelliously  conspire  against  this  your 
home-land  of  Normandy  I  can  never  for- 
give. I  give  you  your  life.  Depart  in 
peace.  But  as  you  hope  for  life,  never 
show  yourself  in  this  our  realm  again.  You 
are  banished  from  Normandy  forever." 

Professor  Brooks,  (whose  study  of 
William's  early  life  from  which  we  quote 
is  of  great  interest),  says: 

"The  boyhood  of  William  of  Normandy 
was  full  of  just  such  evidences  of  his  love 
of  justice,  his  kind-heartedness,  his  moral 
and  physical  courage — qualities  which 
even  in  these  modern  days  of  universal 
education     and     grander    opportunities 
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would  stamp  a  boy  as  noble  and  manly, 
and  which  were  especially  remarkable  in 
that  age  of  narrower  views  and  universal 
ignorance,  when  even  this  just  and  wise 
boy  prince  could  simply  make  a  rude  cross 
as  his  ducal  signature." 

William  joined  the  "Truce  of  God" 
which  the  Catholic  church  had  instituted 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  to  stanch  the 
terrible  flow  of  blood,  which  the  petty 
quarrels  between  princes  and  nobles  kept 
up  continually.  By  this  truce  all  men 
agreed  to  abstain  from  violent  deeds, 
(except  in  cases  of  actual  warfare)  from 
the  night  of  Wednesday  to  the  following 
Monday  morning  in  each  week.  All  of 
the  biographers  unite,  however  severely 
they  criticise  his  later  life,  in  praising  the 
excellent  traits  of  William's  boyhood. 
They  speak  of  his  wisdom  in  choosing 
counselors  and  his  willingness  to  listen  to 
and  heed  their  advice:  of  his  personal 
goodness  in  an  age  of  viciousness;  of  his 
grace  and  skill  in  athletic  sports  and  war- 
like exercises  and  of  his  expertness  in  the 
excitement  and  successes  of  the  chase. 

He  was  particularly  fond  of  hunting,  and 
few  excelled  him  in  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow.  One  day  while  thus  engaged 
in  the  great  stretch  of  forest  near  to 
beautiful  Valognes,  two  mail-clad  watch- 
ers, hidden  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  were 
suddenly  startled  by  the  whizzing  of  a 
clothyard  shaft,  as  it  sped  from  the  long- 
bow of  English  yew  in  the  hands  of  a 
youthful  hunter,  straight  four  hundred 
yards  away  to  the  heart  of  a  bounding 
buck,  as  he  dashed  across  the  glade. 
"By  the  mass,  a  wondrous  hit!"  exclaimed 
the  older  knight,  "Why,  man,  he  drew 
that  shaft  from  nocking-point  to  pile.  I 
would  have  sworn  that  mortal  man — let 
alone  a  lad  like  that — could  not  have 
drawn  such  a  bow  or  sped  so  true  a  shaft. ' ' 

"There  is  but  one  lad  that  can  do  it  in 
all  Normandy."  said  the  younger  knight, 
enthusiastic  in  spite  of  himself.  "Hast 
thou  not  known  that  none  but  Duke 
William  can  bend  Duke  William's  bow — 
a  murrain  on  him  too!" 

"So,  is  it  our  quarry?  Is't  the  duke, 
say'st  thou?"  hurriedly  asked  the  older 
knight.  "Then  the  saints  keep  me  out  of 
range  of  his  shaft.     Draw  off,  he  comes 


this  way."  And  grizzled  Grimald  de 
Plessis  the  Saxon  baron  drew  closer  with- 
in the  ambush,  as  the  young  duke  and 
Golet,  his  merryman  or  fool,  dashed 
across  the  open  to  where  the  stricken 
stag  lay  dead. 

But  young  Guy  of  Burgundy  fingered 
his  light  cross-bow  nervously.  "Ten 
thousand  curses  on  this  coward  Truce," 
he  exclaimed  beneath  his  breath,  as  the 
duke  hurried  on  to  his  game.  "But  for 
that  I  might  even  now  speed  my  shaft  and 
wing  the  tanner  where  he  stoops  above 
yon  stag.  Did'st  ever  see  a  fairer 
chance?" 

But  wary  DePlessis  caught  the  lad's 
uplifted  arm.  "Have  down  thy  hand  and 
bethink  thee  of  that  same  Truce,"  he 
said.  " 'Tis  a  wise  restriction  on  your 
wayward  wits,  my  lord  count."  The 
duke's  men  are  much  too  nigh  at  hand  to 
make  such  a  bow-shot  safe  even  for  thee, 
and  to-morrow's  venture,  which  we  have 
in  hand,  may  be  made  without  breaking 
this  tyrant  Truce  or  braving  the  ban  of 
Holy  Church.  I  would  have  a  score  of 
good  men  at  my  back  ere  I  try  to  wing  so 
stout  a  bird  as  he,"  and  DePlessis  and 
the  hot-headed  Guy  withdrew  from  their 
dangerous  ambush,  while  the  duke,  call- 
ing in  his  hunters,  turned  over  his  prize 
and  returned  to  his  castle. 

"To-morrow's  venture,"  of  which  the 
Saxon  baron  spoke,  was  intended  to  be 
the  saddest  in  the  life  of  the  brave  young 
Norman  duke.  For  this  Guy  of  Bur- 
gundy, cousin  and  comrade  from  child- 
hood to  William,  and  beholden  to  him  for 
many  favors,  even  for  his  knighthood, 
had  conspired  with  the  foremost  knights 
and  barons  of  Western  Normandy  to  put 
the  duke  to  death. 

The  very  next  night  was  the  attempt  to 
be  made,  here  in  his  own  castle  of  Valog- 
nes away  up  in  the  northwestern  corner 
of  France,  some  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Cherbourg  town,  off  which  the  famous  sea 
fight  between  the  Kearsarge  and  Ala- 
bama occurred  June  19th,  1864.  But  the 
conspiracy  was  doomed  to  failure,  for 
Golet,  the  duke's  faithful  fool,  fathomed 
their  design,  and  hurrying  through  the 
castle  and  up  the  narrow  stairway  to  the 
bedchamber  of  the  sleeping  duke,  he  be- 
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gan  pounding  at  the  closed  door  with  his 
jester's  staff,  until  at  last  he  roused  the 
tired  hunter  from  his  sleep  and  called 
aloud:  "Up,  up,  my  lord  duke!  Open, 
open!  Where  art  thou,  Duke  William? 
Wherefore  dost  thou  sleep?  Flee,  flee, 
or  thou  art  a  dead  man!  Up,  up,  I  say! 
All  are  armed;  all  are  marshalled;  and  if 
they  capture  thee,  never,  never  wilt  thou 
again  see  the  light  of  day!" 

So  earnesUa  warning  could  not  be  un- 
heeded. William  sprang  from  his  bed 
and  with  nothing  but  a  capa,  a  short 
hooded  cloak,  thrown  over  his  half-clad 
body,  without  even  clapping  on  his  in- 
separable spurs,  he  leaped  to  his  horse 
and  rode  for  his  life.  All  unattended,  he 
galloped  through  the  night,  fording  now 
the  shallow  Doure,  and  now  the  ebbing 
Vire,  stopping  for  one  short  prayer  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Clement  near  Isigny, 
and  speeding  along  the  unfrequented 
road  between  Bayeux  and  the  sea,  until 
just  before  daylight  he  galloped  into  the 
little  hamlet  of  Rye,  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. Foam-flecked  and  bespattered 
with  mud,  his  flagging  horse  dashed  past 
the  village  up  to  the  manoir  or  castle  of 
Hubert,  the  lord  of  the  hamlet. 

The  old  Norman  was  an  early  riser 
and  was  standing  sniffing  the  morn- 
ing air  at  his  castle  gate.  He  looked  up 
with  surprise  as  he  discovered  who  the 
disordered  rider  was  on  the  panting  steed, 
as  he  halted  before  him. 

"So,  hallo,  my  lord  duke?"  he  cried, 
"what  taketh  thee  abroad  in  this  guise 
so  early?      Is  aught  of  danger  afoot?" 

"Hubert,"  said  the  duke,  "dare  I  trust 
thee?" 

"And  why  not,"  was  the  reply,  "have 
I  ever  played  thee  false?  Speak,  and 
speak  boldly." 

Then  William  told  his  story  and  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  the  loyal  baron 
hurried  his  early  guest  into  the  castle, 
summoned  his  three  sons,  gave  the  lad  a 
fresh  horse,  and  said  to  his  boys: 
"Mount,  and  mount  quickly.  Behold 
your  lord  in  dire  distress.  Leave  him 
not  until  you  have  lodged  him  safely  in 
Falaise." 

He  bade  them  farewell  and  hurried 
them  off,  none  too  soon,  for  scarce  had 


the  sound  of  their  horses'  hoofs  died 
away  before  the  duke's  pursuers  came 
riding  hard  behind.  And  Hubert,  ap- 
parently as  good  a  conspirator  as  any  of 
them,  sent  them  off  on  a  wild-goose 
chase  over  the  wrong  road,  while  the 
duke  and  his  three  companions  crossed 
the  ford  of  Folpendant,  and  at  last 
reached  Falaise  in  safety,  though  not  in  a 
very  presentable  shape,  but,  says  the  old 
record,  "what  mattereth  that  so  he  was 
safe?" 

So  fierce  a  race  for  his  life  could  have 
but  one  result.  The  boy-duke  was  made 
to  realize  the  fierceness  and  relentless- 
ness  of  his  enemies,  and  sorrowing  most 
of  all  for  the  treachery  of  his  young  com- 
panion and  friend,  Guy  of  Burgundy,  he 
turned  for  succor  and  aid  to  the  only 
source  left  him,  to  his  suzerain  and  over- 
lord, King  Henry  of  France. 

That  crafty  and  unscrupulous  king, 
gave  a  secret  chuckle  of  joy  as  Duke 
William  and  his  slender  escort  of  knights 
and  men-at-arms  rode  into  the  palace  yard 
at  Poissy,  only  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
modern  Versailles;  and  when  he  saw  the 
duke  an  actual  suppliant  at  his  throne, 
his  thought  was:  Ah,  ha!  Duke  William 
and  Normandy  are  in  my  power  at  last." 
But  King  Henry  seldom  spoke  his 
thoughts.  "Cousin  of  Normandy"  he 
said,  "you  have  done  well  and  wisely  to 
pray  my  aid  against  your  rebel  barons 
and  this  wicked  boy  of  Burgundy.  To 
whom  else  should  you  turn  but  to  the 
overlord,  to  whom  your  great  father  Duke 
Robert  confided  you  as  a  sacred  trust 
years  ago?" 

"  'Tis  not  for  me,  but  for  my  father's 
duchy  that  I  plead.  The  very  life  of 
Normandy  is  in  jeopardy,  my  liege." 

"And  right  valiantly  will  we  relieve  it, 
lad,"  the  king  exclaimed.  "Send  out 
your  rallying  call.  Summon  your  loyal 
vassals.  Join  force  and  arm  with  me,  and 
the  banners  of  France  and  Normandy 
shall  wave  above  conquered  rebels  and 
a  victorious  field." 

Action  quickly  succeeded  words.  An 
army  was  speedily  raised.  The  loyal  Nor- 
mans of  the  eastern  counties  hurried  to 
the  standard  of  their  young  lord,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  combined  French  and  Nor- 
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man  force,  King  and  Duke,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1047,  confronted  the  rebel  knights 
under  Guy  of  Burgundy,  Grimbold 
de  Plessis,  Neel  of  St.  Savior  and  Ran- 
dolf  of  Bayeux,  on  the  open  slopes  of  Val- 
es-dunes or  the  valley  of  the  sand  hills, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Caen  and  al- 
most in  sight  of  the  English  channel. 

Duke  William  led  the  left  wing  and 
King  Henry  the  right.  There  was  a 
shouting  of  battle-cries — the  Dix  aie  of 
the  loyal  Normans  and  the  Montjoye-St 
Denis  of  France  mingling  with  St.  Savior 
and  St.  Armand  from  the  rebel  ranks. 
Then  as  a  great  tournament,  horse  and 
rider,  shield,  sword  and  lance,  closed  in 
desperate  combat.  It  was  a  battle  of  the 
knights.  King  Henry  went  down  twice 
beneath  the  thrust  of  Norman  lances, 
but  was  on  his  horse  again  fighting 
valiantly  in  his  vassal's  cause;  and  Duke 
William,  in  this  his  first  pitched  battle, 
by  a  day  of  mingled  courage,  good 
fortune,  prowess  and  personal  success, 
laid  the  basis  of  that  wonderful  career 
that  filled  his  daring  and  victorious  future, 
and  fitted  him  to  bear  the  proud  though 
bloody  title  of  the  Conqueror.  Hand  to 
hand,  not  with  lance  but  with  sword,  he 
vanquished  in  open  conflict  the  champion 
of  the  rebel  knights,  llardrey  of  Bayeux, 
and  ere  darkness  fell,  his  enemies  were  in 
desperate  flight   for  life,  while  his  power 


as  Duke  of  Normandy  was  established 
finally  and  forever. 

Great  in  his  victory  the  boy  knight  was 
greater  still  in  his  generous  treatment  of 
the  conquered  rebels.  Only  one, Grimbold 
de  Plessis,  who  had  been  the  prime 
mover  in  the  treason,  suffered  imprison- 
ment and  death.  All  were  pardoned; 
but  young  Guy  of  Burgundy,  like  the 
coward  he  seemed  to  have  been,  slipped 
sullenly  away,  rather  than  face  his  gener- 
ous victor  and  old-time  playfellow,  and 
in  his  distant  court  of  Burgundy  spent  his 
after  years  in  plots  against  his  always 
successful  rival. 

From  this  period,  when  under  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  conquered  at  Val-es- 
dunes,  the  career  of  William  is  that  of  the 
man  of  blood,  winning  his  way  to  the 
distinction  at  Hastings,  in  1066,  which 
crowned  him  forever  as  the  great  Con- 
queror of  England,  and  from  which  point 
his  life  is  known  to  all.  These  later 
years  were  full  of  turmoil  and  of  deeds  that 
are  revolting  to  remember;  but  back  of 
them  it  is  a  delight  to  go  and  view  this 
early  man  of  destiny,  in  his  character  of 
boy-knight,  when  he  was  brave  and  true 
and  pure,  generous  and  forgiving,  and, 
as  Mr.  Freeman,  the  historian  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  says:  "Shone  forth  be- 
fore all  men  as  the  very  model  of  every 
princely  virtue."  Amalric. 
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When  Zadoc  Pine's  father  died,  Zadoc 
found  himself  alone  in  the  North  Woods, 
three  miles  from  Silsbee's  Station,  twenty- 
one  years  old,  six  foot  one  inch  high,  in 
perfect  health,  with  a  good  appetite.  He 
had  been  to  school  one  summer;  he  could 
read  and  write  fairly  well,  and  could 
cipher  very  well.  He  had  gone  through 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
had  a  hazy  idea  of  geography.  When 
his  father's  estate  was  settled  up,  and  all 
debts  paid,  Zadoc  owned  two  silver  dol- 
lars, the  clothes  he  stood  in,  one  extra 
flannel  shirt,  done  up  in  a  bandanna 
handkerchief,  in  company  with  a  razor,  a 


comb,  a  tooth-brush,  and  two  collars. 
Besides  these  things  he  had  a  six-inch 
clasp-knife,  and  an  old  fashioned,  muzzle- 
loading,  percussion-cap  rifle. 

Old  man  Pine  had  been  a  good  Adiron- 
dack guide  in  his  time;  but  for  the  last 
six  years  he  had  been  laid  up,  a  helpless 
cripple,  with  inflammatory  rheumatism. 
He  and  his  son — old  Pine's  wife  had  died 
before  the  boy  was  ten  years  old — lived  in 
their  little  house  in  the  woods.  The  father 
had  some  small  savings,  and  the  son  could 
earn  a  little  as  a  sort  of  auxiliary  guide. 
He  got  a  job  here  and  there  where  some 
party  needed  an  extra  man.  Zadoc  was 
an  excellent  shot;  but  he  was  no  fisher- 
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man  and  he  had  little  knowledge  of  the 

streams  and  ponds  further  in  the  woods. 

So,  when  the  old  lather  was  gone, when 

Zadoc  had  paid  the   last   cent  of  Ins  debt 

to  the  storekeeper  at  Silsbee's — the  store- 
keeper taking  the  almost  worthless  shanty 
in  part  payment — when  he  had  settled 
with  Silsbee's  sawmill  tor  the  boards  out 
of  which  he  himself  had  made  his  father's 
coffin,  Zadoc  Pine  stood  on  the  station 
platform  and  wondered  what  was  going 
to  become  of  him,  or,  rather,  as  he  put  it, 
"what  he  was  a  going  for  to  do  with  him- 
self." 

There  was  no  employment  for  him  at 
Silsbee's  Station.  He  might,  perhaps, 
get  a  job  as  guide;  but  it  was  doubtful, 
and  he  had  seen  too  much  of  the  life.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  waste  of  energy.  To 
live  as  his  father  had  lived,  a  life  of  toil 
and  exposure,  a  dreary  existence  of  hard 
work  and  small  profit,  and  to  end  at  last 
penniless  and  in  debt  for  food,  was  no 
part  of  Zadoc's  plans.  He  knew  from 
the  maps  in  the  old  geography  that  the 
whole  Adirondack  region  was  only  a  tiny 
patch  on  the  map  of  the  United  States. 
Somewhere  outside  there  he  was  sure  he 
would  find  a  place  for  himself. 

He  knew  that  the  little  northern  rail- 
road at  his  feet  connected  with  the  greater 
roads  to  the  south.  But  the  great  towns 
of  the  State  were  only  so  many  names  to 
him.  His  eyes  were  not  turned  toward 
New  York.  He  had  "guided"  for  par- 
ties of  New  York  men,  and  he  had 
learned  enough  to  make  himself  sure  that 
New  York  was  too  large  for  him.  "I 
wouldn't  be  no  more  good  down  there," 
he  said  to  himself,  "then  they  be  up  here. 
'Tain't  my  size." 

Yet  somewhere  he  must  go.  He  had 
watched  the  young  men  who  employed 
him,  and  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  two 
things:  First,  these  young  men  had 
money;  second,  he  could  get  it  if  they 
could.  One  had  jokingly  shown  him  a 
hundred  dollar  bill,  and  had  asked  him 
to  change  it.  There  was  some  part  of  the 
world,  then,  where  people  could  be  free 
and  easy  with  hundred  dollar  bills.  Why 
was  not  that  the  place  for  him?  "They 
know  a  lot  more'n  I  do,"  he  said;  "but 
theyhed  to  l'arn  it  furst  off;  an'  I  guess  ef 


their  brains  was  so  e\  erlastin'  much  bet- 
ter'n  mine  the)  wouldn't  souse  Yin  with 
Whiskey  the  way  they  do." 

As  Zadoc  Pine  stood  <>n  the  platform, 

feeling  of  the  two  silver  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  he  saw  the  wagon  drive  up  from 
Silsbee's  saw  mill  with  a  load.  There 
was  a  train  of  flat  cars  on  the  siding, 
where  it  had  been  lying  for  an  hour  wait- 
ing lor  the  up-tram.  When  the  wagon  ar- 
rived, Mr.  Silsbee,  the  station  master, 
and  the  engineer  of  the  train  had  a  three- 
cornered  colloquy  of  a  noisy  sort.  The 
station  master  after  awhile  withdrew, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  declines  to  engage  further  in  a 
profitless  discussion. 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  Zadoc. 

"That  there  lumber  of  Silsbee's,"  said 
the  station  master,  who  was  a  New  Eng- 
land man.  "The  durned  old  cantanker- 
ous cuss  is  kickin'  because  he  can't  ship 
it.  Why,  this  here  train's  so  short  o' 
hands  they  can't  hardly  run  it  ez  'tis,  let 
alone  loadin'  lumber." 

"Where's  it  goin'  to?"  inquired  Zadoc, 
"an'  why's  this  train  short  o'  hands?" 

"Goin'  to  South  Ridge,  Noo  Jersey," 
said  the  station  master,  "or  'twould  be  ef 
'twan't  for  this  blame  strike.  Can't  get 
nobody  to  load  it." 

"Where's  South  Ridge?"  was  Zadoc's 
next  inquiry. 

'"Bout  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  Noo 
York." 

"Country?" 

"Country  'nough,  I  guess.  Ask  Sils- 
bee." 

Zadoc  walked  after  Mr.  Silsbee,  who 
was  by  this  time  marching  back  toward 
the  saw  mill,  red  in  the  face  and  puffing 
hard.     Zadoc  got  in  front  of  him. 

"Mornin',  Mr.  Silsbee,"  he  said. 

"Mornin' — er — who  are  ye?  Oh,  Enoch 
Pine's  boy,  hey?  Mornin'  young  man — 1 
hain't  got  no  time " 

"How  much  is  it  wuth  to  you  to  get 
them  sticks  to  where  they're  goin'  to?" 
demanded  Zadoc. 

"Wuth?  It's  wuth  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  me,  young  man — its  wuth " 

"Is  it  wuth  a  five  dollar  bill?"  Zadoc 
interrupted. 

"Whatyermean?" 
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"You  know  me,  Squire  Silsbee.  If  it's 
wuth  a  five  dollar  bill  to  get  them  timbers 
down  to  South  Ridge,  New  Jersey,  an' 
you  can  get  that  engineer  to  take  me  on 
as  an  extry  hand  that  far,  I'll  load  'em  on, 
go  down  there  with  'em,  and  unload  'em. 
All  I  want's  five  dollars  for  my  keep  while 
I'm  a  goin'." 

"You  don't  want  t'go  to  South  Ridge?" 
gasped  Mr.  Silsbee. 

"Yaas,  I  do." 

"Whutfer?" 

"Fer  my  health,"  said  Zadoc.  The 
squire  looked  at  the  muscular,  sunburnt 
animal  before  him,  and  he  had  to  grin. 

"Well,"  he  said,  " 'tain't  none  o'  my 
business.  You  come  along,  an'  I'll  see 
if  that  pig-headed  fool  will  let  you  work 
your  way  down." 

One  hour  later  Zadoc  was  rolling  south- 
ward on  a  flat  car,  and  learning  how  to 
work  brakes  as  he  went.  It  was  a  won- 
derful pleasure  trip  to  him.  The  work 
was  nothing;  he  was  as  strong  as  a  bull 
moose;  and  he  was  simply  enchanted  to 
see  the  great  world  stringing  itself  out 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad  track.  He 
had  never  in  his  life  seen  a  settlement 
larger  than  Silsbee's,  and  when  the  vil- 
lages turned  into  towns,  and  the  towns 
into  cities,  he  was  so  much  interested  that 
he  lost  his  appetite.  He  asked  the  train 
hands  all  the  questions  he  could  think  of, 
and  acquired  some  information,  although 
they  did  not  care  to  talk  about  much  ex- 
cept the  great  strike  and  the   probable 

action  of  the  unions. 

****** 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  of  a  cloudy 
May  evening  when  Zadoc  Pine  jumped  off 
the  car  at  South  Ridge  and  helped  to  un- 
load Mr.  Silsbee's  cargo  of  timber.  The 
brakeman  on  his  end  of  the  train  said, 
"So  long!"  Zadoc  said,  "So  long!"  and 
the  train  whirled  on  to  New  York. 

Zadoc  stood  by  the  track  and  gazed 
somewhat  dismally  after  his  traveling 
home.  He  was  roused  from  something 
like  a  brown  study  when  the  station 
master  of  South  Ridge  hailed  him. 

"Hi,  country!  where  are  you?" 

"Is  this  New  Jersey?"  asked  Zadoc. 

"Yes.  What  did  you  think  it  was — 
Ohio?" 


Zadoc  had  heard  something  of  the 
national  reputation  of  the  State  from  his- 
late  companions. 

"Well,"  he  reflected,  "I  must  be  pretty 
mildewed  when  a  Jerseyman  hollers 
'country'  at  me." 

Zadoc  made  this  reflection  aloud.  The 
station-master  walked  off  with  a  growl, 
and  two  or  three  gentlemen,  who  were 
talking  on  the  platform,  laughed  quietly. 
Zadoc  walked  up  to  one  of  them. 

"I  brung  that  there  lumber  down 
here,"  he  said;  "I'd  like  to  know  who 
owns  it.  Maybe  there's  more  job  in  it 
for  me?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  one  of  the  gentle- 
men said,  in  a  rather  .  cold  and  distant 
way.  '  'That  is  for  the  new  station,  and 
the  railway  company  has  its  own 
hands." 

Zadoc  looked  all  about  him.  There 
was  no  town  to  be  seen.  He  was  among 
the  foothills  of  the  Orange  Mountains, 
and  on  all  sides  of  him  were  undulating 
slopes,  some  open,  some  wooded.  He 
saw  old-fashioned  farm  houses,  and  many 
more  modern  dwellings,  of  what  seemed 
to  him  great  size  and  beauty,  although 
they  were  only  ordinary  suburban  cot- 
tages of  the  better  sort.  But  nowhere 
could  he  see  shops  or  factories.  There 
was  a  quarry  high  up  on  one  of  the 
slopes,  but  that  was  all.  It  looked  like  a 
poor  place  in  which  to  seek  for  work. 

"Well,"  he  remarked,  "maybe  there's 
somewheres  where  I  can  put  up  fer  to- 
night." 

"What  sort  of  place?"  the  gentleman 
asked. 

"Well,"  said  Zadoc,  "some  sort  of  inn, 
or  tavern,  or  suthin',  where  I  c'n  get 
ten  cents'  wuth  o'  style  an'  ninety  cents' 
wuth  o'  sleep  an'  feed." 

Two  of  the  gentlemen  laughed;  but  the 
one  to  whom  Zadoc  had  spoken,  who 
seemed  a  dignified  and  haughty  person, 
answered,  in  a  chilly  and  discouraging 
way: 

"Go  down  this  street  to  the  cross-roads, 
and  ask  for  Bryan's.  That  is  where  the 
quarrymen  board?" 

He  turned  away,  and  went  in  the  other 
direction  with  his  companions.  Zadoc 
Pine  shouldered  his  rifle,  picked  up  the 
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handkerchief  which  held  his  other  !>«■- 
kmgingB,  and  Mdged  down  the  road 
under  the  new  foliage  of  the  greet  chest- 
nuts.    He  came  in  a  1  i 1 1 1 « -  while  to  the 

cross-roads,  where  there  were  four  hud- 
dled hlocks  of  shabhy  square  houses. 
There  was  a  butcher's  shop,  a  grocer's,  a 
baker's,  three  or  four  drinking  places, 
and  Bryan's.  This  was  the  forlornest 
house  of  all.  There  was  a  dirty  attempt 
at  an  ice-cream  saloon  in  the  front,  and 
in  the  rear  was  a  large  room  with  a  long 
table,  where  the  quarrymen  took  their 
meals.  When  Zadoc  arrived,  the  quarry- 
men  were  sitting  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  house,  with  their  feet  in  the  gutter. 
They  were  smoking  pipes  and  talking  in 
a  dull  way  among  themselves.  By  the 
time  that  Zadoc  had  bargained  for  a 
room,  with  supper  and  breakfast,  for  one 
dollar,  supper  was  announced,  and  they 
all  came  in.  Zadoc  did  not  like  either 
his  companions  or  his  supper. 

He  did  not  know  enough  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  various  nationali- 
ties to  guess  at  the  nativity  of  these  men; 
but  he  knew  that  they  were  not  Ameri- 
cans. He  tried  to  talk  to  the  man  near- 
est him,  but  the  man  did  not  want  to 
talk.  Zadoc  asked  him  about  the  work 
and  the  wages  at  the  quarry. 

"It's  a  dollar-twinty-five  a  day,"  the 
quarryman  said,  sullenly;  ''an'  it's  a 
shame!  The  union  ain't  doin'  nothin'  fer 
us.  An'  there  ain't  no  more  quarrymen 
wanted.  There's  Milliken,  he  owns  the 
carts;  mebbe  he'll  take  a  driver.  But  if 
ye  want  a  job  ye'll  have  to  see  McCuskey, 
the  diligate." 

"What  might  a  diligate  be?"  inquired 
the  young  man  from  the  North  Woods. 

"The  mon  what  runs  the  union.  Ye're 
a  union  mon,  ain't  ye?" 

"Guess  not,"  said  Zadoc. 

"Thin  ye'd  best  be  out  of  this,"  the 
man  said,  rising  rudely  and  lumbering 
off. 

"Guess  I  won't  wake  McCuskey  up  in 
the  momin',"  Zadoc  thought;  "dollar-'n- 
a  quarter's  big  money;  but  I  don't  want 
no  sech  work  ez  quarryin',  ef  it  makes  a 
dead  log  of  a  man  like  that." 

He  finished  his  meal  and  went  into  the 
street.       Bryan   was  leaning  against  the 


door  jamb,  conversing  with  a  tall  man  on 
the   sidewalk.     It  was    the    gentleman 

whom  Zadoc  had  seen  at  the  station. 

"You  can't  get  him  this  week,  Mr. 
Thorndyke,"  said  Bryan.  "Bixby's  ahead 
of  you,  and  the  Baxters.  They  been 
waitin'  three  weeks  for  him.  Fact  is, 
Andy  don't  want  to  do  no  more  th'n  two 
days'  work  in  a  week." 

"Can't  you  think  of  any  other  man?" 
Mr.  Thorndyke  queried,  irritably.  "Here 
I  have  been  waiting  for  this  fellow  a  whole 
fortnight  to  dig  a  half  dozen  beds  in  my 
garden,  and  I  don't  believe  he  intends  to 
come.  There  ought  to  be  somebody  who 
wants  the  job.  Can't  some  of  these  men 
come  after  hours,  or  before,  and  do  it?  I 
pay  well  enough  for  the  work." 

There  was  no  movement  among  the 
quarrymen,  who  were  once  more  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  with  their 
feet  in  the  gutter. 

"I  don't  know  of  no  one,  Mr.  Thorn- 
dyke," said  Bryan,  and  Mr.  Thorndyke 
turned  back  up  the  road. 

"Diggin'  garden  beds?"  mused  Zadoc. 
"I  ain't  never  dug  no  garden  beds;  but 
I  hev  dug  fer  bait,  'n'  I  guess  the  princi- 
ple's the  same — on'y  you  don't  hev  to 
sort  out  the  wums."  He  walked  rapidly 
after  Mr.  Thorndyke,  and  overtook  him. 

"Don't  you  want  me  to  dig  them  beds 
fer  you?"  he  inquired. 

"Can  you  dig  them?"  Mr.  Thorndyke 
looked  surprised  and  suspicious. 

"That's  what  I'm  here  fer." 

"Do  you  know  where  my  house  is? 
The  third  on  the  hill?" 

"Third  she  is,"  said  Zadoc. 

"Come  up  to-morrow  morning." 

Zadoc  went  back  to  Bryan's  and  went 
to  bed  in  a  narrow,  close  room,  over- 
looking an  ill-kept  back  yard.  It  was 
dirty,  it  was  cheerless;  worst  of  all,  it 
was  airless.  Zadoc's  mind  was  made  up. 
"Ef  this  suits  quarrymen,  quarryin'  don't 
suit  me." 
****** 

He  had  a  bad  night,  and  arose  at  five 
the  next  morning.  At  six  he  went  to  a 
breakfast  that  was  worse  than  the  supper 
had  been.  Zadoc  had  been  used  to  poor 
and  coarse  fare  all  his  life,  but  there  was 
something  about  the   flabby,    flavorless, 
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greasy,  boarding  house  food  that  went 
against  him.  He  ate  what  he  could,  and 
then  walked  up  the  road  toward  Mr. 
Thorndyke's  house.  As  he  went  higher 
up  the  hill  he  saw  that  the  houses  at  the 
cross  roads  were  very  much  unlike  their 
surroundings.  To  a  man  born  and 
brought  up  in  the  skirts  of  the  North 
Woods,  this  New  Jersey  village  seemed 
a  very  paradise.  The  green  lawns 
amazed  him;  the  neat  fences,  the  broad 
roads,  the  great  trees,  standing  clear  of 
unberbrush,  were  all  marvels  in  his  eyes. 
And  besides  the  comfortable  farm  houses 
and  the  mansions  of  the  rich  and  great, 
he  saw  many  humbler  dwellings  of  a  neat 
and  well  ordered  sort.  From  one  of 
these  a  pretty  girl,  standing  in  the  door- 
way, with  her  right  arm  in  a  sling,  looked 
at  him  with  curiosity,  and  what  Zadoc 
took  to  be  kindly  interest.  If  Zadoc  had 
ever  thought  to  inquire,  he  would  have 
learned  that  he  was  not  only  big,  but 
good  looking. 

He  lingered  a  little  as  he  passed  this 
place,  to  admire  it.  The  house  had  two 
stories,  of  which  the  lower  was  of  rough 
stone,  brightly  whitewashed.  In  front 
was  a  bit  of  a  garden,  in  which  green 
things  were  sprouting.  In  the  little  wood- 
shed, to  one  side,  a  neat  old  woman, 
with  pretty,  white  hair,  was  cutting  kind- 
ling-wood. The  girl  in  the  doorway  was 
very  pretty,  if  her  arm  was  in  a  sling. 
Zadoc  looked  it  all  over  with  entire  ap- 
proval.    "That's  my  size,"  he  thought. 

He  found  no  one  awake  at  Mr.  Thorn- 
dyke's  house,  and  he  sat  on  the  front 
steps  until  half-past  seven  o'clock,  when 
Mr.  Thorndyke  himself  came  out  to  get 
the  morning  paper,  which  had  been  left 
on  the  front  porch.  Zadoc  had  read  it 
through  already. 

"You  are  early,"  was  Mr.  Thorndyke's 
greeting. 

"I  was  earlier  when  I  come,"  returned 
Zadoc.  "Been  here  more'n  an  hour. 
Awful  waste  o'  God's  sunlight,  when 
there's  work  a-waitin'." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Thorndyke,  coldly, 
as  he  led  the  way  around  the  corner  of 
the  house,  '  'here  are  the  beds.  The  lines 
are  pegged  out.  I  suppose  there  is  about 
a  day's  work  on  them,  and  I  will  pay  you 


at  the  usual  rate  for  gardeners'  work, 
hereabouts — a  dollar  and  a  half. ' ' 

"Yaas,"  said  Zadoc,  as  he  looked  over 
the  territory  staked  out,  "I  see.  But  if 
this  job's  wuth  a  dollar-'n'-a-half  to  you, 
I'd  ruther  take  it  ez  a  job,  at  them  riggers. 
I  can  fool  away  a  day  on  it,  ef  that'll  please 
you  better;  but  I'd  ruther  git  through 
with  it  when  I  get  through,  ef  it's  all  the 
same  to  you." 

"I  don't  care  how  you  do  it,"  Mr. 
Thorndyke  said,  "so  long  as  it  is  done, 
and  done  properly,  when  I  come  home 
to-night  at  six." 

"You  needn't  put  off  coming  home  fer 
me,"  was  Zadoc' s  cheerful  assurance. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  ask  Mr.  Thorn- 
dyke a  number  of  questions  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  beds  were  to  be  dug. 
Mr.  Thorndyke  knit  his  brows. 

"Haven't  you  ever  dug  beds  before?" 

"I  never  dug  no  beds  fer  you.  When 
I  do  work  fer  a  man  I  do  it  to  suit  him, 
an'  not  to  suit  some  other  feller." 

"How  do  I  know  that  you  can  do  the 
work  at  all?" 

"You  don't,"  said  Zadoc,  frankly;  "but 
ef  'tain't  satisfactory  you  don't  hev  to 
pay.  Thet's  cheap  fer  a  hole  in  the 
ground." 

"Have  you  a  spade?"  Mr.  Thorndyke 
demanded,  and  his  manner  was  depress- 
ingly  stern. 

"No,  I  ain't,"  said  Zadoc,  "but  I'll  git 
one." 

Zadoc  walked  up  to  the  next  house  on 
the  hill,  which  was  a  large  and  imposing 
structure.  It  belonged  to  the  richest  man 
in  South  Ridge,  and  the  richest  man  was 
sitting  on  his  front  porch. 

"Got  a  spade  to  lend?"  Zadoc  asked. 

'  'What  do  you  want  it  for?' '  the  richest 
man  demanded. 

"Fer  a  job  down  there  to  Squire  Thorn- 
dyke's, next  door,"  Zadoc  informed  him. 

"Did  Mr.  Thorndyke  send  you?" 

"No,  I  come  myself." 

The  millionaire  of  South  Ridge  stared 
at  Zadoc  for  a  moment,  and  then  arose, 
walked  around  the  house,  and  presently 
reappeared  with  a  spade.  "When  you 
bring  this  back,"  he  said,  "give  it  to  the 
man  in  the  stable." 

"Much  obliged!"  said  Zadoc. 
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The  beds  were  all  dug  before  three 

o'clock,   and    Mrs.  Thorndyke  came  <>ut 

and  expressed  her  approval.    Zadoctook 

off  his  hat  and  bowed,  as  his  father  had 
told  him  he  should  do  when  he  met  a 
lady. 

"I  see,"  he  remarked,  "you've  got 
some  morniif  glories  set  out  alongside  o' 
the  house.  Ef  you'll  get  me  a  ladder  an' 
some  string,  an'  nails  an'  a  hammer,  I'll 
train  'em  up  fer  yer." 
Mrs.  Thorndyke  looked  doubtful. 
"I  don't  know  what  arrangement  my 
husband  has  made  with  you,"  she  began; 
but  Zadoc  interrupted  her. 

"There  ain't  nothin  to  pay  fer  that, 
ma'm.  One  pertater  on  top'f  the  measure 
don't  break  no  one,  and  it  kinder  holds 
trade." 

The  ladder  and  the  other  things  were 
brought  out,  and  Zadoc  climbed  up  and 
fastened  the  strings  as  he  had  seen  them 
arranged  for  the  morning  glories  that 
climbed  up  the  walls  of  Squire  Silsbee's 
house. 

While  he  was  on  the  ladder,  the  rich 
man  next  door,  whose  name,  by  the  way, 
was  Vredenburg,  came  down  and  leaned 
on  the  fence  and  talked  to  Mrs.  Thorn- 
dyke. 

"Getting  the  place  in  good  trim,  aren't 
you?" 

"Trying  to,"  said  Mrs.  Thorndyke. 
"There  are  ever  so  many  things  to  do. 
I've  sent  to  three  men  already,  to  cart  my 
ash-heap  away,  and  they  won't  come. 
There's  a  wandering  gardener  here  who 
has  just  dug  my  beds;  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  him,  I  should  have  gone  without 
flowers  all  the  summer." 

Zadoc  heard  this  and  grinned;  and  then 
he  began  to  think.  He  had  been  looking 
over  toward  the  quarry  during  the  day, 
and  he  had  noticed  that  the  horses  stood 
idle  a  large  part  of  the  time;  there  was 
one  tall  gray  hitched  to  a  cart,  whose 
business  it  was  to  remove  the  small  stones 
and  waste,  and  who  did  not  make  one 
trip  an  hour,  resting  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time  under  a  huge  tree. 

"That  horse  ain't  too  tired,"  thought 
Zadoc,  "to  give  a  feller  a  lift  after  workin' 
hours." 

By  four  o'clock  the  strings  were  up  for 


the    morning    -lories.        Mr.    Thorndyke 

would  not  return  before  six.  Zadoc 
strolled  down  to  the  quarry  and  found 
Milliken.  He  asked  Milliken  what  would 
he  a  proper  charge  for  the  sen  ices  of  the 

big  gray  horse  lor  two  hours  alter  six 
o'clock.  Milliken  thought  fifty  cents 
would  pay  him  and  the  horse.  Then 
Zadoc  continued  his  stroll,  and  found  out 
that  the  dumping  grounds  of  South  Ridge 
were  near  the  river,  among  the  tailings 
of  an  abandoned  quarry. 

After  that  he  went  back  to  Bryan's  and 
got  a  couple  of  eggs  cooked  for  his 
private  supper.  He  had  had  his  dinner 
at  the  noon  hour,  and  it  was  worse  than 
the  breakfast.  The  eggs  were,  as  he  told 
Mr.  Bryan,  "kinder  'twixt  grass  and 
hay."  He  felt  that  he  had  had  enough 
of  Bryan's. 

Going  up  the  road  to  Mr.  Thorndyke's, 
he  came  to  the  neat  little  house  that  he 
had  noticed  the  night  before;  he  looked 
at  it  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  went  in 
and  asked  the  white  haired  old  woman  if 
she  did  not  want  to  take  him  as  a  boarder. 
She  said  that  she  did  not;  she  was  a  lone 
widow  woman,  and  she  had  all  she  could 
do  to  pay  her  way  with  doing  washing, 
and  she  didn't  want  no  quarrymen  fooling 
around  her  house;  she  knew  what  quarry- 
men  were. 

Zadoc  explained  to  her  that  he  was  not 
a  quarryman.  He  told  her  all  about 
himself,  and  about  his  dissatisfaction  with 
Bryan's  arrangements;  but  she  only 
shook  her  head  and  said  that  she  didn't 
want  him.  He  was  going  out  of  the 
door,  when  the  young  girl  who  had 
smiled  on  him  yesterday,  and  who  had 
been  listening  in  a  corner,  came  forward 
and  spoke  earnestly  to  the  old  woman. 

"He  looks  good,  mother,"  Zadoc  heard 
her  say;  "and  it's  to  his  credit  that  he 
don't  like  Bryan's.  If  he's  a  decent  man, 
we  oughtn't  to  send  him  back  to  a  place 
like  that.  It's  a  shame  for  a  young  man 
to  be  left  among  those  people." 

The  old  woman  wavered.  "We  might 
try  him,"  she  said. 

Zadoc  came  back. 

"You  try  me,  and  you'll  keep  me," 
said  he.  "An'  as  fer  you,  young  woman, 
ef  you  use  as  much  judgment  when  you 
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pick  out  a  husband  ez  you  do  when  you 
choose  a  boarder,  you'll  do  first  rate." 
The  young  woman  blushed. 

Then  they  talked  about  the  proper 
price  for  Zadoc's  board,  and  they  all 
agreed  that  two  dollars  a  week  would  be 
fair.  Zadoc  paid  down  the  two  dollars  in 
advance,  and  was  without  a  cent  in  the 
world,  for  Bryan  had  taken  his  other 
dollar  for  the  two  bad  meals.  But  Zadoc 
did  not  mind  that,  and  within  fifteen 
minutes  he  had  moved  his  possessions 
into  a  clean  little  whitewashed  room  in 
the  second  story  of  the  widow  Dodd's 
house.  The  widow  was  much  troubled 
at  the  sight  of  his  rifle;  but  she  finally 
consented  to  let  it  hang  on  his  white  wall, 
and  Zadoc  ate  his  supper,  although  he 
had  eaten  one  already,  and  made  the 
meal  as  cheerful  as  he  could  to  Mrs. 
Dodd  and  her  daughter,  which  was  not 
difficult  to  him,  for  it  was  a  good  supper. 
A  little  before  six  he  marched  oft"  to  Mr. 
Thorndyke's. 

Mr.  Thorndyke  paid  him  his  dollar  and 
a  half,  and  Zadoc  broached  a  new  project. 

"There's  that  there  ash  heap  o'yourn," 
he  said,  "why  can't  I  cart  that  oft"  fer 
you?" 

"But  you  haven't  a  cart,"  Mr.  Thorn- 
dyke  objected. 

"I'll  have  one, "  Zadoc  said.  "What's 
the  job  wuth?" 

"I've  always  paid  a  dollar." 

Zadoc  rubbed  his  chin  and  mused. 
"I'll  call  on  ye  for  thet  dollar  when  I've 
eatned  it,"  he  said.      "EveninM" 

Zadoc  had  been  at  the  back  of  the 
house  during  the  clay,  and  had  sized  up 
the  ash  heap,  as  well  as  one  or  two  other 
things.  He  walked  down  to  the  quarry 
and  got  the  big  gray  and  his  cart,  and 
drove  up  to  the  Thorndykes'  back  yard. 
There  he  shovelled  the  ash  heap  (the 
shovel  went  with  the  horse  and  cart) 
into  the  vehicle.  There  was  just  one 
load.  There  had  been  a  heavy  rain 
during  the  night,  and  the  ashes  were 
packed  close.  The  cart  held  a  cubic 
yard,  and  it  was  not  overloaded  when 
Zadoc  drove  it  down  the  road  toward  the 
old  quarry. 

As  he  drove  he  looked  ahead,  and  he 
noticed    that    the    sidewalks,    or    raised 


paths  to  right  and  left  of  the  road,  were 
made  of  ashes  pounded  down — not 
cinders  from  the  railroad,  but  ordinary 
hard-coal  ashes,  beaten  into  a  compact 
mass.  Before  he  had  driven  half  a  mile 
he  saw,  some  hundred  feet  in  front  of 
him,  a  broad  break  in  the  sidewalk  to 
his  right — a  gully  washed  out  by  the  rain. 
He  stopped  his  horse  behind  a  clump  of 
trees,  alighted,  and  walked  forward  to 
the  gate  in  front  of  a  comfortable  house. 
The  owner  was  pottering  about,  looking 
at  the  vines  that  were  beginning  to  climb 
up  the  wires  on  the  veranda.  Zadoc 
accosted  him. 

"Evenin'!  You've  got  a  bad  hole  in 
that  there  path  o'yourn." 

"Are  you  a  road  inspector?"  asked  the 
man  of  the  house,  in  a  disagreeable  tone 
of  voice. 

"No,"  said  Zadoc,  "I'm  a  road-mender. 
You've  got  ter  fill  that  hole  up.  S'pose 
I  fill  it  up  fer  you  fer  fifty  cents?" 

"Yer  ain't  going  to  drive  out  here  and 
mend  that  walk  for  half  a  dollar,  are 
you?"  the  man  asked,  incredulously. 

"I'm  a-goin'  to  take  it  on  my  reggleler 
rowt, "  replied  Zadoc.    "Does  she  go?" 

The  man  looked  over  the  fence  at  the 
big  hole.     "She  goes,"  he  said. 

It  was  just  one  hour  later,  when  some 
light  lingered  in  the  sky,  that  the  house- 
holder, with  the  broken  sidewalk,  paid 
Zadoc  Pine  his  fifty  cents.  He  paid  it 
with  a  dazed  look  on  his  face;  but  Zadoc 
was  as  bright  and  airy  as  usual,  as  he 
pocketed  the  money  and  drove  back  to 
the  quarry  stables.  His  cubic  yard  of 
ashes  filled  the  gap  and  left  a  little  over, 
with  which  he  had  patched  a  few  smaller 
breaks. 

(  To  be  concluded. ) 


WHAT  THEY  WOULD  DO. 
A  discussion  has  been  going  on  be- 
tween the  men  and  the  women,  on  what 
each  sex  would  do,  if  it  were  the  other. 
First  a  number  of  noted  women  told 
what  would  be  their  acts  if  they  were 
men,  and  now  a  number  of  famous  men 
tell  the  world  what  they  would  do  if  they 
were  of  the  fair  sex.  The  whole  discus- 
sion is  a  history  of  the  experience  of 
those  who  discuss  it.     It  can  hardly   be 
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fair  for  a  woman  to  judge  all  men  by  the 
man  she  knows  best,  nor  is  it  practical  to 
suppose  that  a  man  can  justly  judge  the 
world  of  women  by  the  wife  he  has. 
There  are  all  classes  in  both  sexes.  We 
must  judge  by  what  our  experiences  have 
been,  just  as  our  consciences  are  formed 
by  the  training  that  we  have.  So  the  judg- 
ment of  those  persons  who  have  discussed 
must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  as  relating 
to  the  whole  class  of  either  sex;  but  there 
is  some  good  advice  given  in  what  the 
men  have  to  say,  whose  discussion  has 
particularly  come  to  our  notice.  Rev. 
Talmage  says:  "If  there  is  anything 
despicable  to  my  mind  it  is  an  effeminate 
man  or  a  masculine  woman.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  woman  does  her  work  in  the 
sphere  that  God  has  appointed  for  her, 
she  will  be  happy  and  attractive.  There 
is  a  great  multitude  of  men  now  who,  by 
their  manners,  assume  a  sort  of  woman- 
hood. They  want  to  be  soft;  they  go 
simpering  through  the  world,  and  they 
are  far  from  being  of  interest  to  anybody. 
A  man  should  be  a  man;  a  woman  a 
woman,  and  nothing  else." 

The  humorous  "Bob"  Burdette  sug- 
gests among  other  things:  "I  wouldn't 
try  to  be  a  man.  Cut  that  out  and  paste 
it  on  your  looking  glass,  daughter,  and  it 
will  be  an  ornament  of  grace  unto  thy 
head  and  chains  about  thy  neck  many 
times  a  day." 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  gives  utterance 
to  these  wise  words :  "If  I  were  a  woman, 
no  matter  what  was  my  condition  in  life, 
or  what  sacrifice  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make,  I  would  strain  every  nerve,  first 
and  last,  to  acquire  an  education.  The 
area  of  self-support  to  a  woman  enlarges 
in  proportion  to  the  education  of  her 
mind.  And,  further,  were  I  a  woman,  I 
would  let  no  ambitious  consideration 
compel  a  marriage  without  love.  If  the 
man  was  firm  of  character,  capable  and 
energetic,  I  would  defy  all  opposition  and 
take  my  chances  with  him.  From  my 
own  observation  and  experience  I  do  not 
think  it  is  difficult  for  a  woman — unless 
she  is  obtrusive  and  offensive — to  sit 
upon  the  box  of  the  domestic  carriage, 
hold  the  reins  and  direct  the  course  of 
the  coach  about  as  she  pleases." 


Edgar    Saltus    after    remarking    that 

"beauty  may  allure,  but  graciousness  <n- 
chains,"  goes  on  to  say:  "I  would  not  do 
anything  important — I  should  emulate 
the  rose  and  its  wisdom:  I  should  charm 
and  be  silent."  A  remark  that  must  be 
judged  with  some  care  before  accepted. 

The  poet,  Will  Carleton,  thinks  that  if 
lie  were  a  woman  he  should  thank  God 
for  considering  his  soul  worthy  such  an 
environment,  and  strive  each  day  to  show 
Him  that  His  confidence  was  not  mis- 
placed. 

The  author  of  "Helen's  Babies,"  John 
Habberton,  offers  some  sound  remarks 
inthefollowingsentences:  "I  wouldregard 
my  health  as  my  fortune  to  be  respected 
accordingly  by  others  as  well  as  myself. 
I  would  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  out  of 
doors,  even  if  I  couldn't  do  it  except  by 
weeding  my  own  garden.  I  would  read 
and  study  as  much  as  my  father,  husband, 
brother  or  son,  so  as  never  to  be  regarded 
as  'only  a  woman.'  I  would  never 
treat  a  man  of  doubtful  moral  character 
as  any  better  than  a  woman  of  the  same 
sort.  I  know  how  men  regard  women 
who  'make  allowances'  for  men  whose 
lives  are  not  what  they  should  be.  I 
would  never  regard  a  mere  admirer  as  a 
possible  husband,  nor  accept  admiration 
as  a  substitute  for  love.  I  have  seen 
thousands  of  dogs  as  much  admired  as 
women.  I  would  'cut'  any  male  ac- 
quaintance who  talked  sense  to  men  but 
frivolities  to  me." 

Admiral  Porter  of  the  Navy:  "If  I 
were  a  woman  I  would  never  go  to  a 
weather  earing  to  reef  topsails;  would 
never  take  a  musket  and  stand  post  in 
the  rain  and  sleet  for  four  hours;  would 
never  be  a  'walkist'  and  'go  as  you 
please"  for  five  or  six  days.  I  would  be 
the  great  magnet  in  my  domain,  and 
draw  husband  and  children  toward  me 
by  those  unerring  charms  which  every 
true  woman  possesses — by  sweetness  of 
temper,  a  loving  heart,  and  the  absence 
of  all  strongmindedness.  If  my  husband 
was  named  'John'  I  would  change  it  to 
'Luxury,'  and  sit  in  his  lap  whenever  I 
could." 

In  contrast  with  these  men,  whom  we 
should  judge  were  happy  in  their  domestic 
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relations,  comes  the  old  "poet  of  the 
Sierras,"  Joaquin  Miller.  What  an  un- 
happy old  man  he  is!  The  world  knows 
how  he  has  treated  his  wife  and  daughter, 
and  he  judges  the  whole  world  by  them. 
He  is  wrong — a  disappointed  Adam  lay- 
ing the  blame  where  it  does  not  rest,  full 
of  selfish  crabbedness  which  has  deprived 
him  of  the  sweetest  portion  in  life.  Here 
is  what  he  says:  "  'In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.' 
Then,  we  read  in  the  Good  Book  that  He 
rested  on  the  seventh  day.  Then  the 
Lord  God  made  man,  'of  the  dust  of  the 
ground.'  And  then  He  rested  again. 
And  then  the  Lord  God  'planted  a  garden 
eastward  in  Eden,  and  there  He  put  the 
man  whom  He  had  formed.'  And  then 
the  Lord  rested  again.  And  I  hope  it 
was  a  good  long  rest.  For  the  next  that 
the  Lord  God  made  was  a  woman.  And 
I  search  the  Bible  in  vain  for  any  word  or 
sign  that  the  Lord  God— or  man  either 


ever  rested  after  that  woman  was  made! 
*  *  *  My,  oh  my!  If  a  woman  only 
could  learn  how  to  keep  quiet  in  word 
and  deed  and  dress,  what  a  dominion 
would  be  hers!  All  the  ships  we  sail  are 
for  her;  the  gold  and  diamonds  that  we 
dig,  the  deepest  ruins  we  explore,  the 
lands  we  discover  and  subdue,  the  battles 
that  we  fight,  where  brother  goes  down 
to  death  against  brother — all,  all  for 
woman!  Yet  here  she  goes  galloping  up 
and  down,  street  car  and  store,  store  and 
street  car,  the  same  garrulous  parrot  as 
when  she  was  the  first  to  speak  to  the 
serpent;  the  first  to  open  her  sweet  mouth 
and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  Fig  leaves 
and  flirtations!  Flirtations  and  fig  leaves! 
'Get  thee  to  a  nunnery.'  " 


Ninenty-nine  per  cent  of  ambition  to 
try,  and  one  per  cent  of  talent,  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  success  in  whatever  we 
undertake. 


MEMORY   OF  THE   SEA. 


In  the  midnight  hour,  a  memory 

Swept  like  music  o'er  my  soul 
As  I  stood  in  silent  reverie, 

Where  the  surging  billows  roll; — 
Minor  music,  sad  and  sorrowing, 

Full  of  trembling,  full  of  tears, 
Ever  like  the  ocean's  murmuring, 

Bringing  back  the  tide  of  years. 
Telling  of  the  long  forgotten 

In  the  cycles  of  the  past, 
Of  the  nations  crushed  and  broken 

In  the  world's  great  holocaust. 

As  I  listened  so  entrancing 

Was  the  music  of  the  sea, 
That  I  fancied  mermaids  dancing 

To  the  midnight  minstrelsy. 
And  a  thousand  harp-strings  quivering, 

Sobbing  in  the  midnight  sea; 
And  my  broken  heartstrings  shivering 

As  sad  memories  came  to  me. 
Had  I  caught  the  inspiration 

Of  the  music  deep  and  strong 
That  had  moved  my  soul's  wild  passion 

Was  it  but  a  syren's  song? 
O,  such  music,  weird  and  mournful, 

As  the  night-wind  swept  along, 
And  the  shattered  notes  so  painful, 

Making  discord  in  the  song. 


How  far  off  the  dreamy  vision 

That  these  memories  brought  to  me, 
As  I  strained  my  ear  to  listen 

To  the  murmuring  in  the  sea. 
Far  down  where  the  sea  weeds  whisper 

To  the  corals  and  the  shells; 
But  they  keep  the  secret  ever, 

Roar  or  echo  never  tells. 
But  the  human  heart's  emotion, 

Answers  to  the  sad  refrain, 
And  the  ceaseless  moan  of  ocean, 

Brings  a  grandeur  fraught  with  pain. 

While  the  wild  waves  in  commotion, 

Sweeping  out  unto  the  shore; 
Bounding  billows,  restless  ocean, 

Echoing  forevermore; 
And  the  ever  constant  beating 

'Gainst  the  rocks  that  hemm'd  the  sea, 
Where  the  winds  in  fury  meeting, 

Dashed  them  backward  ruthlessly. 
So  our  human  hopes  are  driven, 

Recklessly  tossed  to  and  fro, 
And  our  strongest  ties  are  riven — 

Rent  assunder  by  a  blow. 
Ever  heaves  the  restless  ocean, 

With  its  hidden  mystery, 
Sleeping  in  its  surging  bosom, 

Until  time  shall  cease  to  be. 

Emmeline  B.    Wells. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 


Salt  Lake  City,  November,  1889. 


THE   CONFERENCE. 

The  sixtieth  semi-annual  conference  of 

the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  convened  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Friday,  10  a.  m.  October  4th, 
1889. 

On  the  stand  were  Presidents  Wilford 
Woodruff,  (ieo.  Q.  Cannon  and  Lorenzo 
Snow;  all  the  apostles  except  Apostles 
Brigham  Young  and  Geo.  Teasdale  were 
present,  and  the  saints  missed  President 
Jos.  F.  Smith  of  the  First  Presidency.  There 
was  a  considerable  number  present,  and 
before  the  close  of  the  conference,  the 
largest  number  of  people  ever  in  attend- 
ance partook  of  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 
On  Sunday  an  overflow  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Hall  which  was 
well  attended,  and  the  great  tabernacle 
was  crowded.  The  Presidency  and  the 
apostles  and  leading  elders  instructed 
the  assembled  people  in  the  principles  of 
the  Gospel  and  in  topics  of  every  day 
necessity.  The  leading  topics  were  the 
necessity  of  union  among  the  people  of 
God,  the  advantage  of  seeking  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Priesthood  and  honoring  it  in 
all  things,  and  living  testimonies  of  the 
truth  and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  Church 
and  kingdom  of  God.  On  Sunday 
morning  three  apostles  were  chosen  to 
fill  vacancies  in  the  Quorum  of  the 
Twelve.  They  were  M.  W.  Merrill,  A. 
H.  Lund,  and  Abram  H.  Cannon,  a 
selection  which  was  heartily  approved  by 
the  votes  of  the  saints. 

A  few  of  the  striking  remarks  and  testi- 
monies are  given. 

Moses  Thatcher:  There  is  not  a  man 
who  has  been  placed  in  a  responsible 
position  in  this  church,  who  is  not  willing 
to  give  all  he  has  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  and  go  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
serve  them.  I  bear  my  testimony  that 
however  much  we  may  fear  Satan,  or 
however  much  we  may  dread  death,  God 
is  stronger  than  them  both. 

Wilford  Woodruff:   I  feel  that  of  all 


people  under  heaven  we  have  th<-  great- 
est reason  to  rejoice  in  the  Lord. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  our  destiny 
is  in  the  hands  of  God  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  carry  out  I  lis  purposes  with  regard 
to  us. 

John  W.  Taylor. — What  is  writing 
and  speaking,  as  men  are  moved  upon 
by  the  Holy  Ghost?  It  is  revelation.  1 
want  to  testify  that  we  cannot  possess 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  be  continually 
complaining  against  the    Priesthood. 

Let  the  mantle  of  charity  overshadow 
us  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun. 

I  will  testify,  that  though  there  are  ten 
thousand  subjects  in  your  hearts,  if  you 
have  faith,  the  Lord  will  inspire  His  ser- 
vants to  speak  upon  all  of  them. 

Jacob  Gates:  I  heard  the  sound  of 
the  Gospel  over  fifty-six  years  ago,  and 
by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  I  received  it,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  present  *  *  * 
I  have  never  seen  the  time  but  what  I 
could  bear  testimony  to  its  truth. 

C.  W.  Penrose:  How  good  it  is  to 
hear  good  words!  How  good  it  is  to  feel 
good  thoughts,  and  to  try  to  produce 
good  impressions!  The  Spirit  of  God 
makes  us  rejoice  in  these  things,  and 
unites  us  in  enjoying  them. 

Seymour  B.  Young:  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Saints  to  bear  testimony  of  the  truth 
to  the  world,  no  matter  how  the  world 
may  receive  it,  and  God  will  add  testi- 
mony upon  testimony,  until  all  shall  know 
Him. 

B.  H.  Roberts:  The  restoration  of 
the  Aaronic  and  Melchisedec  Priesthood, 
through  the  ministration  of  angels  hold- 
ing the  keys;  the  turning  of  the  hearts  of 
the  children  to  the  fathers  and  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  through  the  visi- 
tation of  Elijah;  and  the  revealing  of  the 
keys  of  the  gathering  of  Israel,  by  Moses, 
being  accepted  facts  and  undeniable 
truths  borne  testimony  to  by  the  life  and 
condition  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  they 
have  no  right  to  be  disunited. 

H.  J.  Grant:  I  know  that  the  progress 
of  the  work  of  God  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  faith  and  energy  and  devotion  of 
the  people  and  will  be  retarded  by  our 
indolence   and   indifference  and  lack  of 
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energy  in  the  performance  of  our  duties, 
but  it  will  eventually  triumph. 

John  Henry  Smith:  The  Gospel  is 
perfect,  it  is  lacking  in  no  respect,  it  com- 
bines the  cold  letter  of  the  law  with  the 
testimony  of  the  spirit.  *  *  *  *  The 
voice  of  inspiration  knows  no  timidity. 

A.  W.  Ivins:  It  is  through  the  mercy 
of  God  that  we  are  gathered  here  in  the 
valleys  of  the  mountains,  that  we  may  be 
saved  from  the  destruction  of  Babylon. 

John  W.  Young:  We,  of  all  people 
who  dwell  upon  the  earth,  have  great- 
est cause  to  rejoice,  for  we  have  the 
privilege  of  laying  a  foundation,  in  this 
life,  upon  which  to  build  throughout 
eternity. 

A.  H.  Lund:  We,  who  have  tasted  of 
the  Waters  of  Life,  can  testify  to  the 
truth  of  the  Savior's  words,  that  such 
should  not  thirst  again,  for  the  Spirit  re- 
moves all  doubt  from  our  minds. 

John  Morgan:  There  perhaps  never 
existed,  in  Latter-day  Israel,  a  calmer, 
more  deliberate  spirit  of  peace,  than 
characterizes  them  at  the  present  time, 
and  has  been  manifested  during  the 
present  conference. 

President  George  Q.  Cannon  occupied 
the  whole  of  Sunday  morning  in  the 
Tabernacle,  with  a  sermon,  full  of  strong 
testimony  and  good  cheer  to  the  Saints. 


ance;  and  it  is  a  very  creditable  appear- 
ance that  it  makes.  The  editor,  Susa 
Young  Gates,  has  succeeded  in  stamping 
the  impress  of  her  vivacious  style  in  every 
department;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
first  number  of  the  Journal  sparkles 
brightly  with  good  cheer. 

We  welcome  every  laudable  effort  to 
develop  the  literary  taste  and  encourage 
the  latent  talent  of  the  young  people  of 
Zion;  and  have  hope,  that  in  this  respect, 
the  Journal  may  find  a  field  of  usefulness, 
in  which  its  labors  will  meet  with  favor- 
able circumstances,  for  reaping  a  rich  re- 
ward in  the  °ood  that  it  does. 


The  Young  Woman's  Journal,  repre- 
senting the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Im- 
provement Association,  and  published 
under  its  auspices,  has  made  its  appear- 


The  interest  in  local  politics  is  such  that 
the  leading  article  of  this  number,  from 
the  pen  of  Apostle  F.  M.  Lyman,  will 
be  perused  with  great  interest  and  profit. 
There  never  was  a  more  shameful 
example  of  political  thievery  than  in  the 
stealing  of  the  county  offices  of  Tooele, 
by  the  Liberals.  The  methods  they 
adopted;  the  gluttony  they  exhibited 
while  in  power,  in  consuming  the  reve- 
nues of  the  people;  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  clung  to  the  positions  of  honor, 
they  had  usurped,  are  forcibly  set  forth  in 
the  paper,  which  might  be  read  as  a  cam- 
paign document  and  do  a  world  of  good. 

Our  elegant  steel  engraving,  one  of  the 
finest  Halls'  ever  made,  is  new,  and  is  a 
remarkably  fine  portrait  of  the  original. 
It  will  be  gladly  viewed  by  our  readers, 
among  whom,  there  are  few  men  more 
admired  and  loved  than  Apostle  Lyman. 
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There  are  thousands  of  hidden  won- 
ders in  the  great  universe.  One  by  one 
they  flash  upon  the  mind  of  some  man, 
and  soon  they  become  commonplace  to 
the  whole  human  family.  The  wonder 
ceases,  and  new  generations,  born  to  the 
manner, are  astonished  that  their  ancestors 
thought  such  common  objects  strange, 
or  that  they  should  consider  such  simple 
things  coming  from  the  inspiration  of 
God  to  man.  Thus  the  wonder-stories 
of  to-day,  become  the  simple  facts  of  to- 


morrow,   as   martyrs    of  this   generation 
become  the  heroes  of  the  next. 

Among  the  many  grand  discoveries  of 
our  times,  and  they  are  many  and  im- 
portant, none  is  greater  than  electricity. 
It  is  probably  wrong  to  call  electricity  a 
discovery  of  our  day;  it  would,  no  doubt, 
be  more  proper  to  say  the  application  of 
electricity,  rather  than  the  discovery;  for 
the  applications  and  uses  of  this  universal 
power  are  certainly  new  and  belong  to 
our  day.     Volta,  Galvani,  Ohm,  Frank- 
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lin,     Ampere,    Henry    and     Faraday,    all 

looked    forward    to   achievements    tint 

were  equal  to  those  which  are  now  being 
realized.  What  has  been  done  by  the 
young  men  living  in  the  last  days  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  the  application  of 
electricity,  marks  our  times  as  a  practical 
era  in  the  history  of  physics.  They  have 
wrought  out  what  the  discoverers  of  the 
last  century  believed  to  be  possible.  The 
application  of  the  knowledge  of  elec- 
trical science  has  been  as  sudden  as  it  has 
been  wonderful;  so  much  so  that  no  new 
announcement  of  its  possibilities  is  now 
discredited.  Those  skeptics,  who,  a  few 
short  years  ago,  scouted  the  telephone 
and  laughed  at  the  idea  of  a  little  jar 
with  some  mixed  water  and  wire,  being 
able  to  propel  sewing  machines,  now  con- 
sider these  laughable  curiosities,  necessi- 
ties of  which  no  man  would  dare  deprive 
them.  They  even  go  further  and  accept, 
as  if  it  were  an  old  idea  with  them,  that 
electricity  will  soon  supplant  steam  on 
the  railways,  and  be  used  to  propel  aerial 
ships  in  their  pathless  flight. 

This  being  the  case  with  skeptics,  what 
shall  be  said  of  those  enthusiastic  workers 
who  have  been  engaged  in  making  the 
mysterious  fluid  the  servant  of  the  useful 
arts?  Their  imaginations  are  as  vivid  as 
the  strange  power  with  which  they  are 
experimenting.  They  doubtless  see  the 
time  when  the  ponderous  engine  shall 
serve  only  as  the  generator  of  the  subtle 
power  which  whirls  the  electric  motor; 
when  electricity  shall  rock  the  cradle  of 
the  child,  or  stand  a  beacon  over  the 
grave  of  the  dead,  flash  speech  and  bur- 
dens, like  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  across 
continents  and  mighty  waters;  transport 
men  and  women  to  their  duties,  their 
pleasures  and  their  graves;  decrease  the 
importance  of  the  physical  powers  of 
men  and  beasts;  become  man's  most 
obedient  and  efficient  servant,  which  shall 
unlock  to  him  the  wonder-world  of  the 
surrounding  universe,  or  unchain,  and 
utilize  for  his  purposes,  the  sleeping, 
stupendous  energy  of  inanimate  nature. 
So  they  speak,  and  while  they  speak  they 
work;  and  day  by  day  new  wonders  come 
to  view.  God,  who  is  the  great  Master 
of  all  nature's  laws  and  mysteries,   per- 


mits the  knowledge  to  <  OSS  forth  for  the 
benefit  and  enlightenment  of  I  lis  chil- 
dren, He  may  look  upon  man's  efforts 
to  control  the  powers  of  nature,  much  as 
a  bthei  watches  the  innocent  surprise  of 
his  children  as  they  discover  new  and 
pleasing  things  in  the  flower,  the  tree, 
the  brook  and  mountain,  and  experiment 
with  objects  and  theories  new  to  them  in 
their  childish  surroundings.  But  it  is  a 
beginning  which  will  lead  to  the  knowledge 
which  man  and  child,  if  faithful  and  true, 
are  destined  to  enjoy — in  the  case  of  the 
child,  in  this  life;  in  the  case  of  the  man,  in 
the  life  to  come;  when  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  laws  of  nature  will  enable  him  to 
speak  forth  in  triumph,  what  can  now  be 
said  only  in  hope,  "O  death,  where  is 
thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?" 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  say 
something  on  electricity  as  a  motive 
power,  as  exemplified  in  the  street  car 
service  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  other  places. 
The  great  question  in  large  cities  has  been 
and  is  the  rapid  transportation  of  its  in- 
habitants from  place  to  place.  Car  service 
on  streets  is  comparatively  of  recent 
origin.  It  was  early  in  this  century  when 
Oliver  Evans  undertook  to  travel  on  the 
roads  of  Philadelphia  with  his  engine,  the 
Or kuter,  but  it  was  not  till  1826  that  the 
first  horse  railroad  of  the  country  was 
built,  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  which 
was  used  for  carrying  granite  for  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument.  In  1831,  the 
first  street  railroad,  operated  by  the  Har- 
lem Railroad  Company,  was  chartered, 
and  the  following  year  it  was  operated  in 
New  York.  Horses  were  used  on  this 
road  until  1837,  when  steam  was  substi- 
tuted, but  horses  were  again  restored  in 
1845,  and  used  until  this  year,  when  elec- 
tricity was  adopted.  In  1853,  Boston  and 
Paris  introduced  horse  cars  on  their 
streets;  and,  in  the  early  sixties,  England 
had  its  first  street  railroad  built  at  Birken- 
head and  Bayswater,  by  that  irrepressible 
and  enterprising  American,  George  Fran- 
cis Train.  The  street  railroad  business 
has  been  wonderfully  prosperous.  Accor- 
ding to  the  national  census  in  1850,  there 
was  only  one  street  railroad  in  the  coun- 
try. Some  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Loomis 
Nelson,   from  whom   much   of   the    his- 
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torical  data  herein  is  condensed,  in 
writing  for  Harper's  Weekly,  said, 
that  in  1889  there  are  "four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  companies,  operating 
three  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of 
track,  owning  twenty-eight  thousand  cars 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand horses.  These  roads  carry  one 
billion  and  five  hundred  million  passen- 
gers annually.  The  capital  invested  in 
them  is  variously  estimated  to  be  from 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  million 
to  two  hundred  million  dollars.  The 
figures  of  this  traffic  are  so  large  that, 
standing  alone,  they  do  not  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  inter- 
ests which  they  represent.  How  immense 
those  interests  are  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  the  business  transacted  by 
the  street  cars  is  compared  with  the 
smaller  but  more  generally  recognized 
business  of  the  steam  railroads  of  the 
country.  In  1887,  the  last  year  for  which 
accurate  statistics  are  obtainable,  the 
steam  railroads  carried  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  million,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand,  five  hundred  and 
thirteen  passengers.  In  the  same  year 
the  horse-cars  of  New  York  city  alone 
carried  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
million,  four  hundred  and  ninety-one 
thousand,  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five. 
If  to  these  are  added  the  persons  carried 
on  the  elevated  railroads,  who  have  not 
been  counted  among  those  transported  on 
steam  railroads,  the  street  railroads  of 
New  York  carried  in  that  year  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  million  twenty -one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four 
passengers.  The  horse  railroads  of 
Massachusetts  carry  forty-four  million 
more  people  than  travel  on  the  steam 
roads  of  the  State;  and  the  passenger 
traffic  of  the  West  End  Company  of 
Boston,  which  owns  and  operates  all  the 
street  railroads  of  that  city,  exceeds  that 
of  the  steam  roads  of  the  State  by  ten 
million  passengers;  and  yet  the  suburban 
trains  of  Boston  do  an  immense  business, 
carrying  every  day  an  average  of  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  persons 
into  and  out  of  the  city.  For  many  years 
the  shares  of  street  railroad  companies 
have  been  sought  after  by  capitalists,  for 


investment  in  them   has   been  safe  and 
profitable." 

There  are  many  objections  to  the  horse 
car,  and  especially  to  the  "ding-a-ling 
mule  car"  known  in  our  own  precincts. 
These  objections  grow  stronger  as  cities 
become  more  populous,  and  the  demands 
for  long  and  rapid  transit  become  neces- 
sary. Men  move  into  the  outskirts  of 
the  cities,  since  land  is  too  valuable  in 
the  most  central  parts  to  live  upon.  Just 
as  steam  superseded  the  old  stage  coach, 
because  the  former  is  cheaper,  more 
convenient,  and  more  rapid,  in  like  man- 
ner and  for  similar  reasons,  we  may  look 
for  electricity  to  supersede  the  horse  and 
mule  power. 

While  the  cable  road  is  in  use  in  many 
cities  there  appears  just  now  to  be  a  sen- 
timent prevailing  in  favor  of  the  electric 
road.  This  is  shown  by  the  statement  of 
the  writer  quoted  above,  who  says  that, 
"while  in  1880  the  electric  railroad  busi- 
ness did  not  exist,  in  1890  there  will 
probably  be,  at  least,  thirty  thousand 
horse  power  of  electricity  employed  in 
the  moving  of  passenger  cars.  In  1888 
there  were  in  the  United  States,  thirty- 
three  electric  railroads,  having  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  and  five  one-hundreths' 
miles  of  road,  and  employing  two  hun- 
dred and  five  cars.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  this  had  in- 
creased to  a  hundred  and  one  roads, 
with  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  miles 
of  road,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six 
cars." 

The  electric  cars  climb  inclines  and 
turn  curves  very  readily — points  greatly 
in  their  favor.  Many  very  strange  objec- 
tions have  been  urged  against  the  use  of 
electricity  to  propel  street  cars,  among 
which  may  be  named  the  dangers  from 
the  currents.  But  these  are  not  nearly 
so  great  as  some  believe;  and  the  en- 
thusiastic advocates  for  the  system,  con- 
sider the  objectors  on  a  par  with  the 
men  of  former  days,  who  objected  to  the 
railroads,  because  they  would  kill  the 
game,  ruin  the  farmers  with  smoke,  and 
the  passengers  would  not  be  able  to 
breathe  in  cars  that  moved  so  swiftly. 
Points  in  favor  of  the  electric  cars  in 
addition,  are  their  rapidity,  and  the  ease 
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and  noiselessness  with  which  they  run. 
No  other  car  is  st>  comfortably  easy  t<> 
ride  in  as  an  electric  car. 

A  few  it*,  ins  describing  the  electric 
road  will  prove  interesting.  Its  dis- 
tinguishing  features  are  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  generation  of  the  elec- 
tricity, the  conductors  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  power  to  the  cars,  the  motors 
by  which  the  power  is  made  to  act  upon 
the  wheels,  and  the  appliances  for  con- 
trolling the  speed  and  changing  the  di- 
rection of  the  car. 

Only  two  cities  in  Utah  have  street  rail- 
ways— Salt  Lake  City,  where  the  system 
was  introduced  in  1872,  and  Ogden,  where 
it  was  first  in  operation  in  1884.  Dur- 
ing the  last  summer,  Salt  Lake  City  has 
in  part  done  away  with  the  mule  service 
and  introduced  the  electric  motor,  while  a 
portion  of  the  Ogden  road  is  operated  by 
steam  power.  "There  are  three  methods," 
says  Nelson,  "of  operating  electric  rail- 
roads— the  conduit  system,  the  stor- 
age system,  and  the  over-head  or  trolley 
system,"  The  latter  has  been  adopted 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  power  is  ob- 
tained from  a  steam  engine  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  horse-power  situated 
in  a  central  house.  The  dynamos  are 
such  as  are  used  for  the  production  of 
electricity  for  lighting  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose for  which  the  energ>r  may  be  re- 
quired. The  electric  current  is  con- 
ducted through  an  overhead  wire  to  a 
trolley  fastened  to  a  support  working  in  a 
spring  and  fixed  to  the  roof  of  the  car. 
The  wheel  of  the  trolley  runs  under  the 
trolley  wire,  which  is  fed  by  the  insulated 
conducting  wire,  and  receives  that  por- 
tion of  the  current  which  is  required  to 
move  the  car.  The  current  passes  through 
the  conductors  on  the  trolley  support, 
and  through  the  car  to  the  motors  at- 
tached to  the  axles.  Then  the  current, 
returning  to  the  generator,  passes  through 
the  rails  which  are  connected  by  copper 
wires  at  their  points  of  junction.  A  pole 
is  erected  between  or  on  the  side  of  the 
tracks.  On  this  is  a  double  arm  supporting 
the  trolley  wires.  An  ear  with  a  hole 
bored  in  it  is  soldered  to  the  upper  side  of 
the  trolley  wire.  To  this  the  insulator  of 
the  cross  wire  is  hooked.   This  leaves  the 


under  surface  of  the  wire  perfectly  smooth 
for  the  running  of  the  trolley.  There  is 
no  (litin  ulty  at  switchesor  turnouts  as  the 

car  is  guided  by  the  rail  which  enables 
the  trolley  to  follow  the  inverted  frog 
provided  above. 

The  motor,  attached  to  the  wheels,  is  a 
complicated  arrangement,  described  by 
electricians,  as  "a  dynamo  reversed, 
composed  of  the  same  active  elements; 
but  while  the  dynamo  is  put  in  operation 
by  mechanical  force,  and  generates  elec- 
trical energy,  the  motor  receives  electrical 
force  from  the  dynamo,  and  transmits 
mechanical  energy."  Electrical  motors 
have  long  been  known,  but  it  is  only 
very  recently  that  the  certain  kinds  used 
on  cars  have  been  discovered.  The 
trucks  to  which  the  motors  are  attached 
must,  of  course,  be  built  specially  for  such 
service.  They  vary  from  seven  and  one- 
half  to  fifteen  horse-power  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  service  and 
the  grade  of  the  road.  They  are  bulky 
objects  and  it  requires  a  heavy  rail  to  car- 
ry them.  The  Salt  Lake  road  has  eight 
single  motors,  which,  with  their  bodies, 
weigh  four  and  one-half  tons,  or  about 
nine  thousand  pounds,  each;  and  two 
double  motors  weighing  six  tons  each. 
Five  more  of  each  kind  will  soon  be 
placed  on  the  road,  when  another  engine 
will  also  be  added  to  the  central  house. 
The  current  and  direction  of  the  car  are 
controlled  from  the  platform  by  the  brake- 
man.  At  the  end  of  the  route  the  trolley 
must  be  swung  around  so  that  it  will  fol- 
low the  car — a  performance  requiring 
only  short  time,  as  a  rope  is  attached, 
with  which  the  work  may  be  done.  This 
is  also  placed  to  assist  the  mechanism  at 
other  times.  A  little  instrument  called 
the  rehostat,  enables  the  brakeman  to 
check  the  speed  or  stop  the  cars  by  turn- 
ing a  small  crank. 

It  was  not  until  1886  that  the  railroad 
men  began  to  consider  the  electric  motor 
something  more  than  a  curiosity.  The 
West  took  the  lead  in  this  matter,  and  in 
1S88  the  conservative  East  recognized  the 
electric  motor  a  success.  In  Salt  Lake 
at  the  present  time  there  are  nine  miles 
of  electric  road,  and  eight  miles  of  road 
operated  by  mules,  which  are  soon  to  be 
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supplanted  by  electricity.     The  cars  go,  twenty-five  horses,  at  one   hundred   and 

on  an  average,  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  an  twenty-five  dollars  each,  fifty-three  thou- 

hour,    and   they   run   from  six  a.    m.   to  sand  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars; 

midnight — eighteen  hours.    The  old  mule  one  hundred  sets  of  harness,  five    hun- 

cars   ran  three  miles  an  hour  and  con-  dred   dollars;   stable  for  horses,    twenty 

tinued  thirteen  hours  per  day.  thousand  dollars.     The  total  original  cost 

The  pressure,  or  intensity  of  a  current  of  the  motive  power  for  the  electric  cars 

of  electricity   is   measured   in   volts,    the  would    therefore   be  fifty-nine    thousand 

quantity    in    amperes.      What    is    called  one  hundred  dollars,  and  that  of  the  horse 

pressure  in  water,  may  be  called  volts  in  equipment  would  be  seventy-three  thou- 

electricity.     There  is  some   resemblance  sand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five, 

between  the  two.     The  same  quantity  of  The  cost  of  running  per  day  of  sixteen 

water    can   be   forced  by  high   pressure  hours,  about  the  average  street  car's  day, 

through  a  small  pipe,  which  a  larger  pipe  was  reckoned  to  be  as  follows: 

would  carry-  under  low  pressure.     So,  as  electric    road. 

the  wire  is  increased  in  size,  the  voltage     Coal $2°  °° 

is   reduced.     The    electric   cars    in    Salt     Engineer 6  00 

,,     ,  1       r-  Firemen 4  00 

Lake,  now  running,  are  propelled  by  five  .                                                            ^ 

'  ....  Machine  men 4  00 

hundred  volts,  but  this  is  enough  to  move     0il  waste  etc 2  so 

three  times  as  many  cars  as  are  now  run-  Int  6  per  cent   and  depreciation  10  per 

ning.     Seventy-seven   volts  of  electricity  cent 32  00 

may  be  taken  through  the  body  without  ,  

the  slightest  pain  or  injury,  and  while  five  *     5° 

hundred  are  best  left  severely  alone,  they  HORSE   ROAD- 

would  in  no  wise  produce  death,  all  of    Feed  for  horses J&91  25 

which  reduces  the  fear  of  injury  from  con-    Twenty-five  stablemen 375° 

.  ,                                   ~.  twelve  other  stable  employees.     ...       18  00 

tact  with  the  currents.      The  same  power  . 

.   .  .  Horse  shoeing 21  00 

which  furnishes  electricity  for  moving  the  Veterinary  surgeon  and  medicine.    .     . 

cars,  also  brilliantly  lights  them  as  they  int.  6  per  cent,  and  depreciation  15  per 

go.     Several    cars    may    be   hitched   to-  cent 34  00 

gether  and  drawn  by  one  motor.  

In  regard  to  the  cost,  no  estimates  can  Total $303  75 

yet  be  obtained  in  Salt  Lake  City;   but  The  cost  of  running  each  electric  car  a 

Mr.  Nelson  quotes  an  estimate,  made  in  day  would,  therefore,  be  one  dollar  and 

1885,  by  Van  Depoele,  on  the  compara-  thirty-seven  cents,  and  of  each  horse  car, 

tive  cost  of  running  fifty   cars  by   elec-  six  dollars  and  seven  cents." 

tricity  and  horses:  The  Sprague  electric  car  system  has  so 

"The  cost  of  providing  and  maintain-  far  proven  a  great  success  in  Salt  Lake 
ing  motive  power  alone  was  considered.  City,  and  the  public  hail  with  delight,  the 
The  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse-power  pleasant  change  from  the  former  condi- 
steam  engine  and  three  one-hundred  tion,  as  they  glide  smoothly,  rapidly,  and 
horse-power  boilers  are  estimated  to  cost  safely,  in  the  brilliantly  lighted,  well- 
seven  thousand,  two  hundred  dollars,  seated,  easy  cars,  to  and  from  their 
Other  expenses  connected  with  them,  homes  and  places  of  business;  and  who 
were  placed  at  two  thousand  five  hundred  can  imagine  the  feelings  of  the  relieved 
dollars.     The   cost   of   the   dynamos    or  mules  and  horses! 

generators  was  counted  at  fourteeen  thou-  While  all  this  is  going  on,  the  student 

sand  four  hundred  dollars;  the  motors  of  progress  will  find  cause  for  thanks  to 

for  the  cars  at  twenty  thousand  dollars;  God,  that  nature's  storehouse  of  wonders 

the  station  house  at  five  thousand  dollars,  is  being  opened  to  the  view,  and  for  the 

and  the  electric  conductors  at  ten  thou-  benefit  of  man;  and  at  the  same  time  he 

sand   dollars.     The   original   cost   of  the  will  eagerly  watch  for  the  next  great  truth 

motive  power  for  the   horse    cars,    was  to  be  revealed, 

estimated  as  follows:     Four  hundred  and  Edward  H.  Anderson* 


ASSOCIATION     IXTKI.LH.l.V   I.. 


INK    ('■  >l   KSIv    OK    K  HADING. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  in  the  season, 
when  the  First  Year's  Series  of  the  M.  I.  A. 
Course  of  Reading  appeared  last  winter, 
it  was  impossible  to  have  it  thoroughly 
introduced,  and  only  about  one-half  of 
the  edition  was  distributed.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  at  the  June  conference  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  by  the  officers 
of  the  Associations  present,  to  continue 
the  work  of  introducing  the  First  Year's 
Series  this  season,  rather  than  attempt 
the  issue  of  books  for  the  second  year. 
The  First  Year's  Series  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing five  volumes,  which  have  been 
uniformly  praised  for  the  matter  they 
contain,  and  the  style  in  which  they  are 
published:  The  Gospel,  by  B.  H.  Rob- 
erts; The  First  Book  of  Nature,  by  Jas. 
E.  Talmage;  The  History  of  England, 
by  Charles  Dickens;  The  Life  of  Nephi, 
by  George  Q.  Cannon;  and  Readings 
from  Washington  Irving.  These  books 
are  nicely  printed  and  bound,  and  put  up 
in  a  neat  case.  They  are  sold  for  $2.50 
per  set,  which  price  barely  covers  the  cost 
of  production  and  handling. 

The  General  Superintendency  have  ex- 
pressed the  most  decided  interest  in  and 
approval  of  this  Course  of  Reading,  from 
the  careful  pursuit  of  which  no  young 
man  or  woman  of  Zion  can  fail  to  be 
greatly  benefited  and  improved.  Read- 
ing these  simple  volumes  will  give  the 
student  a  general  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ;  of  the  history'  of  the  people 
of  England,  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  commencement  of  Queen  Victoria's 
reign;  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  many 
delightful  experiments  in  the  mineral, 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  in 
the  study  of  the  heavens;  of  the  wonder- 
ful life  of  the  Prophet  Nephi,  beautifully 
told;  and  of  the  most  chaste  and  interest- 
ing writings  of  Irving,  the  greatest  of 
American  authors. 

These  books  should  be  taken  up  and 
read  systematically;  so  that  during  the 
season,  they  will  be  completed  and  habits 
of  methodical  reading  formed.  The  Asso- 
ciation reports  require  returns  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  is  engaged  in;  and  the 


officers  of  the  Associations  should  use 
their  best  endeavors,  to  have  every  mem- 
ber pursue  the  Course.  A  united  interest 
in  this  will  easily  dispose  of  the  remaining 
fifteen  hundred  sets  of  books,  which  will 
be  supplied  the  Associations,  on  receiving 
their  orders,  at  once,  the  payment  to  be 
made  during  the  season.  Blank  orders 
are  now  being  distributed  and  it  is  sin- 
cerely hoped,  all  officers  receiving  them 
will  take  immediate  action  and  send  in 
orders  for  sets  enough  to  supply  the 
members  of  their  respective  Associations. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  books 
are  for  the  use  of  members,  at  home,  to 
be  bought  and  paid  for  by  them;  the 
theory  of  the  Course  of  Reading  being 
the  individual  entertainment  and  cultiva- 
tion of  its  readers.  The  Chatauqua  Scien- 
tific and  Literary  Circles  number  about 
one  hundred  thousand  such  readers  in 
the  United  States;  and  its  course  is  not 
more  appropriate  for  the  general  public, 
than  is  the  M.  I.  A.  Course  for  the  young 
men  and  women  of  our  people. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  great  good 
will  result  from  this  Course  of  Reading. 
All  those  who  commenced  it  last  year 
are  urged  to  continue  it  this  winter;  and 
if  the  remainder  of  the  first  edition  is 
taken  and  carefully  perused,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  results  will  be  most 
gratifying,  leading  to  the  continuation  of 
the  Course,  in  succeeding  years,  and  the 
production  of  a  home  literature,  which 
shall  meet  the  demand  of  an  inspired 
people,  delighting  in  the  written  words  of 
purity  and  truth,  as  in  the  teachings  of 
prophets,  who  speak  to  them  by  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  of  God. 


"As  You  Like  it,"  is  the  Shakspearian 
title  of  a  little  work  lately  issued  by  Leo 
Haefeli.of  Ogden.  There  are  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pages  of  reading,  consisting 
mostly  of  interesting  articles,  prose  and 
poetical,  on  all  kinds  of  topics,  by  the 
author,  who  is  as  prolific  in  topics  as  he 
is  eccentric  in  nature.  Some  translations 
from  the  German  are  intermixed;  and  as 
a  whole,  the  work  has  many  things  to 
commend  it.  A  second  volume,  in  prep- 
aration will,  no  doubt,  find  ready  sale. 
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THE  SALT  LAKE  HERALDS 
Surprising  Offers  to  Subscribers. 

THE    SALT    LAKE    HERALD    has  just   completed  its   list  of 
Premiums  to  be  given  away  in  April,  1890,  to  subscribers  of  the 
Semi-Weekly  is^ue.     The  list  is  a  stupendtious  one,  including 
1500  prizes,  one  hundred  of  which  are  valued   at  over  $5.00 
each,  and  no  one  of  which  is  worth  less  than  a  dollar.     We   quote  the 
first   ten   only,  which   gives  some   idea   of  the   efforts  The  People's 
Paper  is  putting  forth  for  its  Semi-Weekly  patrons:     .     .     .         Value. 

Prize  No.  1.     A  Fischer  Grand  Upright  Piano $500  00 

Prize  No.  2      A  Thoroughbred    Holstein    Bull 200  00 

Prize  No.  3.     A  Beautiful    Decorated    Bain  Wagon 17500 

Prize  No.  4.     A  Lot  in  Garden  City .* 15000 

Prize  No.  5.     A    Holstein-Jersey    Heifer 12500 

Priz^  No.  6.    A  Purse  <>f. One  Hundred  Dollars— Gold 

Prize  No.  7.     A  lot  in  Lake  City , 100  00 

Prize  No.  8.    A  Domestic  Sewing  Machine 70  00 

Prize  No.  9.     A  New  Piano  Mower 65  00 

Prize  No.  10.  A   Purse  of. Fifty  Dollars— Gold 

With  1490  other  prizes  of  all  kinds,   including   Purses  of  Cash,  Sewing 
Machines,  Pictures,  Books,  Art  Works,  etc.,  etc. 

REMEMBER. — Every  subscriber  to  the  Semi-Weekly  Herald  gets 
the  largest,  brightest  and  best  paper  published  in  the  west,  and  a  chance 
to  secure  one  of  these  prizes  FREE.  See  your  local  agents,  or  send 
money  by  registered  letter,  P.  O.  order,  check  or  stamps  to 

THE  HERALD  CO.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
86T"    The  price  of  the  Semi-Weekly  Herald  is  only  $300  per  year. 


1889-90. 

'arper's  Magazine. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


1889-90. 


Harper's  Weekly. 

ILLUSTRATED. 


Harper's   Periodicals. 

PER     YEAR. 

Hu    .er's  Magazine $4.00     Harper's  Bazar $4.00 

Harper's  Weekly 4.00     Harper's  Young  People 2.00 

Postage  Free  to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  States,  Canada  or  Mexico. 

A.l.lress,     HAKPEK    BROTHERS,    New  York. 


1889-90. 


Harper's  Bazar. 

IL  vUSTRATED 


1889-90. 

Harper's  Young  People. 

An  Illustrated  Weekly. 


\ 

Jtyel.eadir^  Imple/r\er>t^ous^of  Utaty 

HEBER  J.  GRANT.   PREST..       JOSEPH  F.  SMITH.   VICE-PREST., 
RULON  S.  WELLS,  SECY,  ^  TREAS. 


CO-OPERATIVE 


.-.  and 


MACHINE  CO. 


Directors: 

Heber  J.Grant.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Joshua  F.  Grant,  Francis  M.  Lyman. 
George  T.  Odell,  John  Henry  Smith, 
William  W.  Riter,  Charles  S.  Burton. 
George  Romney,  Junius  F.  Wells, 

James  Sharp. 


Salt  Lake,  Ogden,  Logan,  Eagle  Rock. 


management: 

/OSHUA  F.   GRANT,   Gen.  Mgr.,  GEO.    T.  ODELL,  Ass/.  Mgr. 

4iaU  Lake  City,   Utah 
ED.    T    WOOLLEY.   Mgr.  Ogden  Branch 
A.   G    BARBER,         Mgr.  Logan  Branch. 
G.  G.  WRIGHT,  Mgr  Eagle  Rock  Branch 


H 


dJohr?  @.  ©catlep  8?  8po., 


SALT   LAKE  CITY. 


—AGENTS  .\    FOR—  | 


Provo  Woollen   Milk,    'Prove /  Utah,  and 
[Descvct   Woollen  Mills,  Salt  .Lake  'City, 


Manufacturers  of   Flannels,   Cloths,   Blankets,   Shawls,    Under- 
wear, and  Knit  Hosiery,  Mittens,  &c. 

Suits  Made  to  Order  from  Provo  Cassimeres. 


-  $1000.??  in  Cash- 

Will  be  given  to  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  for  the  purchase  of  Li- 
braries l  of  the  Twenty  Wards  having  She  largest  Lists  paid  up 
April  1st,  1890.    See  Conditions  inside. 

THE    CONTRIBUTOR    CO. 


